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A — ESTABLISHED 1830. — 
vee painrs.” PARKER & LesteR|[neMAnK Coal Cf 
Pal NTS. Manufacturers & Contractors. " 
THE ORIGINAL, nm Co 

As supplied during the present 

and mane sauasdlae aaaie te the PATENT ANTIMONY PAINT, LANEMARK CANNEL 

LONDON GASLIGHT & COKE COMPANY,|Parker’s Imperial Black Varnish, 

Ground Mixed Oxide Paints, Oils, and General Stores AND GAS COALS. 









































Basten sor se, for Gas and Water Works. 
ae Torbay Red Oxide’ - - 29s. 26s. WORKS: Quotations and Analysis on appli- 
“Torbay Chocolate Oxide”’- 228, 265, /OBMSIDE STREET, OLD KENT ROAD, creer 





“Torbay Gas Stone Colour” 27s. 80s. ett LANEMARK COLLIERY, 


Carriage Paid - any Railway Station in ashmore, Benson, P Case, & Co, yd, NEW CUMNOCK, N.B. 











STOCKTON-ON-TEES, 


TORBAY & DART PAINT Co., Ld., Manufacturing Gas Engineers, |Shipping Ports: All the principal 


DARTMOUTH, DEVON. See Advt. p. Ill., centre of JOURNAL Scotch Ports. 


THE WIGAN COAL & IRON CO., LIM" 


Are exclusive Owners of the well-known HAIGH HALL & KIRKLESS HALL nie COAL COLLIERIES, 
and supply the Best Wigan Arley Mine Gas Coal, Gas Nuts, Gas Cannel, Cannel Nuts, &c. 
Miptaxp District Orrice: 22, TEMPLE ST., BIRMINGHAM—Sote Agent: A. C. SCRIVENER. 


TELEGRAPHIC Appress: “WIGAN BIRMINGHAM.” TELEPHONE No. 200. 


Lonpon District Orricze: 6, STRAND, LONDON—C. PARKER & SON, Sous Aaenrts. 


TeELearaPHic Appress: “PARKER LONDON.” 
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to warn all Dpleam / — . Guginerre, and athere, that the 
pecmaces commonly known ae “MELDRUM” FURNACES are the 
aukject af LETTERS PATENT, and are Genenallyand Specifi- 
eally protected thercky under the alow Cheta; andithat 

any perro uaing FURNACES -of thin TYPE, without the 
direct huthonrity of Messrs. MELDRUM BROS., of ATLANTIC WORKS, 
CITY ROAD, MANCHESTER, ax 16, UNION COURT, OLD BROAD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C,, ax infringing? the paid LETTERS PATENT, al@ 


CHEESBROUGH & ROYSTON, Fels. Chart. Inst. Pat. Agts., 
15, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


For Messrs. MELDRUM BROS. 
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~ DANIEL. HOWARD, 


(Successor to the late BENJ. WHITEHOUSE), 


GASHOLDER & BOILER WORKS, 


WEST BROMWICH, NEAR BIRMINGHAM 


(ESTABLISHED 1'765), 


ANUFAUTURER OF TELESCOPIC AND SINGLE GASHOLDERD, 


WROUGHT AND CAST IRON TANKS FOR DITTO, 


PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, HYDRAULIC MAINS, and all kinds of GAS APPARATUS, 
WYrought-Iron Roofs, Bridges, Girders, &c., 


Steam, Hot Water, and Range Boilers, Tanks, Cisterns,*Boats, and all kinds of Wrought-Iron Work. 


DRAWINGS, SPECIFICATIONS, AND ESTIMATES SUPPLIED ON APPLICATION. 


= EDWARD COCKEY & SONS, Ld. =. 


Gas Engineers and Contractors for the Erection of Gas-Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED GAS-EXHAUSTING APPARATUS, AND OF FISH AND 
SMITH’S PATENT (NO. 5108) OVERFLOW FOR REGULATING THE SEAL IN GAS-WASHERS, &c. 
A Large Stock of = 


Valves always on 
hand. 








Experienced Retort- 
Setters constantly 
employed. 








Lead Burning and 
Plumbing in all 
its Branches, 


Lamp Columns; 
various patterns, 








Wood Grids for 
Purifiers and 
Scrubbers. 


Gas-Fittings in great 
variety. 








Castings of every 


Brass Castings, 
description. 








Patent Washers and 
Apparatus for the Valves, 
manufacture of 
Sulphate of Am- 


monia, 





Boilers and Engines, 





THE IRON-WORKS, FROME SELWOOD, SOMERSET. 


LONDON OFFICE: 49, FANN STREET, E.C. 





HIGHEST AWARDS—LONDON, PARIS, COLOGNE, VIENNA, MELBOURNE, AND OTHERS. 
— i, i IVE E Ee 4a. LS. — 


SAME 





LURE WORKS . ~ WEDNESBURY. ENOLAND | 


———————— - ———————— 


Mencncencuans oF TUBES AND Paaaiea OF EVERY eaiiecon. 


WROUGHT-IRON OR STEEL MAINS UP TO 6 FEET DIAMETER, FOR 
GAS, WATER, OIL, OR OTHER PURPOSES. 


SCREWING TACKLE; BOILER MOUNTINGS,;, VALVES, COCKS, ETC. 


LONDON: BIRMINGHAM : LEEDS: 
108, Southwark Street, 114, Colmore Row. 6, Mark Lane, New Briggate. 
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CIE ee RR oe emer ete re Se ee 1 @ 
OVER 500 GASHOLDERS HAVE BEEN SUPPLIED AND ERECTED, 
INCLUDING THOSE SUPPLIED TO THE FOLLOWING GAS COMPANIES AND CORPORATIONS: 
BATH. BOLTON. BRISTOL. CHELTENHAM. LEAMINGTON. PRESTON. SHEFFIELD. 
BELFAST. BOMBAY. BRISBANE. HARTLEPOOL. LIVERPOOL. READING. STOCKHOLM. 
BECKTON. BRADFORD. CARDIFF. LEEDS. NOTTINGHAM. RIO GRANDE. SYDNEY. 
BIRMINGHAM. BRIGHTON. COVENTRY. LEICESTER. OLDHAM. SOUTH METRON. VIENNA. 





Address THE STRAFFORD COLLIERIES COMPANY, 
Near BARNSLEY, SOUTH YORKSHIRE. 


NEWTON, CHAMBERS, & CO., LIMITED, 


THORNCLIFFE IRON-WORKS, near SHEFFIELD, 


SLIDE VALVES, GAST-IRON RETORTS,  "*0¥sht avo casr inon ae 
AN siaidememeneiia CONDENSERS, CENTRE- VALVES 
SCRUBBERS, & WASHERS, ane reisus 


Internal or External And Retort-House Appliances 
SCREWS, of all Sizes. anesmuniins TAR AND LIQUOR PUMPS, &o, Also Bye-Pass & Stop Valves, 


GASHOLDERS, Iron Roofs, Columns, Girders, Floor Plates 
Gasholder Tanks, and Tools, &c. 


FAS COAL, REAL op SILKSTONE GAS COAL, 
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PURIFIERS with Planed Joints, 
HAND and HYDRAULIC LIFTING GEAR, CAST-IRON MAINS and SPECIALS, 


WoonpD GRIDS. 
CAST AND WROUGHT IRON TANKS AND CISTERNS. 


DESIGNS, SPECIFICATIONS, AND ESTIMATES FREE. 
Pig Iron (Special Quality) for ENGINE CYLINDERS, &c. 


GAS COAL FAMOUS FOR ITS UNRIVALLED EXCELLENCE, 
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GROSSLEY’S “O10” GAS-ENGINE. 


CRYSTAL PALACE EXHIBITION, « ee ors nos ”—Highest Award to Gas-Engines. 








CROSSLEY’S PATENT PATENT CATARACT 
OIL-ENGINES, GOVERNORS, 
PATENT STARTERS, CHANGE SPEED 
PATENT TUBES GOVERNORS. 


FOR IGNITION, 
PATENT PENDULUM 





Every Engine thoroughly 
tested before being sent out 








GOVERNORS, ALL PARTS MADE STRICTLY TO GAUGE. 
PATENT SAFETY 
en GREAT REDUCTION 
a IN PRICES. 
ANTI- FLUCTUATING PPR «ing ae 
GAS-BAGS. ALWAYS IN HAND. 


CROSSLEY’S NEW HIGH- SPEED ENGINE FOR DIRECT ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


CROSSLEY BROS., LTD., OPENSHAW, MANCHESTER. 
p= HARRIS & PEARSON, 


STOURBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRE-CLAY GAS-RETORTS, FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, & TILES of Every Description. 


GLAZED BRICKS AND PORCELAIN BATHS. 


SAML, CUTLER & SONS, Miuwaui, Lonoox, 


NEARLY 

















8 MILLION 








CUBIC FEET 





CAPACITY, 


Three-Lift Gasholder, 247 Ft. Diameter, 55 Ft. deep each Lift, 
= Erected at Kensal Green for The Gaslight and Coke ae 
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R. LAIDLAW & SON. 


IMPROVED WET AND DRY GAS-METERS 


IN CAST-IRON AND TIN CASES. 


Two Gold Medals, One Silver Medal, One Bronze Medal, 
and Two Honourable Mentions, 
ATIONAL EXHIBITION, EDINBURGH. 1886. 


A LARGE STOCK OF 
GAS AND WATER METERS ALWAYS 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 























OR SHIPMENT. 


STATION METERS, 


WITH ROUND OR SQUARE CASES. 








Improved Station 
and Exhauster 
Governors, 


Lamp Pillars, 
WITH EITHER WET OR DRY 


METERS FOR AVERAGE 
METER SYSTEM. 





Experimental 
Hourly-Rate and 
Test Meters. 





Experimental 
Apparatus. 


Pressure Gauges. 


Condenser 
Thermometers. 


Siemens’ Patent 
Water Meters, and 
Gas Apparatus _ 

and Fittings. 


FRESSURE TEST-HOLDER. 


STANDARD TEST-HOLDERS 2 TEST-MRTERS & OFFICIAL INSPECTORS, fe ‘ 


AUTHORIZED BY THE BOARD OF TRADE. STANDARDS DEPARTMENT, 





ALLIANCE FOUNDRY, SIMON SQUARE WORKS, 6, LITTLE BUSH LANE, 


GLASGOW. | EDINBURGH. | LONDON; E.C. 
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HEATHCOTE GAS COAL, 


RICH ILLUMINATING POWER AND YIELD OF GAS. 
ABOVE THE AVERAGE IN WEIGHT AND QUALITY OF COKE, 
MAINTAINS A HIGH STANDARD IN RESIDUALS. 


THE GRASSMOOR Co, Lo, CHESTERFIELD, 
ON SON 


eaten A 




























ERECTED AT EAST GREENWICH FOR THE 
South Metropolitan Gas Company 
ITHAS SIX LIFTS 30 FT 









GAS PLANT DEEP TEACH AND ts 
OF EVERY /> S3OOFT DIA! NY 

DESCRIPTION lV LL @' 

ROOFS PURIFIERS &c.ALSO GASHOLDERS OF ANY SIZE 


ERECTEDsCOMPLETED WITHIN [2 MONTHS AND AT THETIME SPECIFIED 
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KIRKHAM, HULETT, & CHANDLER, Lo., 


Patentees of the 


Parent» STANDARD” WASHER-SCRUBBER, 


(—@ 465 of these Machines (capable of dealing with 440,807,000 cubic 
feet of Gas daily) have been supplied, which fact is given as evidence of this 
apparatus being the Most Efficient of any in the Market for the extraction of 
Ammonia, Carbonic Acid, and Sulphuretted Hydrogen from Coal Gas. 

















View of SIX PATENT “STANDARD” WASHER-SCRUBBERS, erected at the Beckton Station of The 

Gaslight and Coke Company (the Engines driving same being under Galvanized Iron Covers). This 

Company has 2'7 of these Machines in use; and they are also in operation at a great number of Gas 
: and other Works in this Country and abroad. 








Address : 8 & 4, Palace Chambers, Bridge St., Westminster, S.W. 


THE GAS-METER COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF LIMITED. 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, STATION METERS, GOVERNORS, GAS APPARATUS, ETC. 











SQUARE STATION METERS WITH 
PLANED JOINTS 








‘SHSVO 
TIVOINGNITAO NI SURLAW NOILVLS 











DESIGN No, 2 PATTERN. 
STATION METERS MADE AT THE COMPANY’S WORKS, OLDHAM, Latz WEST & GREGSON, Established 1830, 
Fer Prices and Particulars apply to 
R. Kee ANDREWS, General Manager. 


Works: 238, KINGSLAND ROAD, LONDON; UNION STREET, OLDHAM; HANOVER STREET, DUBLIN. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘“ METER.” 
{See Advertisement on back of Wrapper. 
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[ESTABLISHED 184.9 ORIGINAL MAKERS. ESTABLISHED 1844.) 
LONDON, 4884, NEW YORK, 1853. PARIS, 1858, LONDON, 1862. DUBLIN, 1968. med 1867, 








THE SIX MEDALS AWARDED TO THOMAS GLOVER’S PATENT DRY GAS-METHERS; 
The latter being the Highest Award for Dry Gas-Meters at the Paris Exhibition, 1867. Since then we have not Exhibited FOR PRIZES, 





1st. — Are a remedy for all the defects of Wet Meters. 
2nd.—Are suitable for all Climates, whether hot or cold. 
8rd.—Incur no loss of Gas by Evaporation. 

4th. —Cannot become fixed by Frost, however severe 
5th.—Are the most accurate and unvarying measurers of Gas. 
6th. —Prevent jumping or unexpected extinction of the Lights. 
7th. —May be fixed either above or below the level of the Lights. 


8th.—Cannot be tampered with without visibly damaging the 
outer case. 
9th. —Will last much longer than Wet Meters. 
10th. —Will not cost more than one-half for repair that Wet 
or Water Meters do. 


Are upheld for five years without charge. 





Telegraphic Address: ‘GOTHIC LONDON.” 
Telephone No. 6725. 


THOMAS GLOVER & CO.. 


DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, 
214 to 222, ST. JOHN ST., CLERKENWELL GREEN, LONDON, E.C. 
BRISTOL: BIRMINGHAM: LEEDS; MANCHESTER: 
62, VICTORIA STREET. | 8, BRIDGE ROW, DERITEND. | BOAR LANE CHAMBERS, 87, BLACKFRIARS STREET. 


4, BASINGHALL STREET. 
Telegraphic Address; “GOTHIC.” | Telegraphic Address: ‘‘GOTHIC.” | Telegraphic Address; “GOTHIC.” | Telegraphic Address: “GOTHIC.” 


W. PARKINSON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF WET & DRY METERS. 


OLDEST ESTABLISHED FIRM IN THE TRADE. 


41, Patkinsa's Cast-Iron Gase JMeter 


Works with very little friction. 
Will stand very high pressures. 


Cannot possibly be shut off by sudden increase of pressure; 
the float being affected by outlet gas only. 


Allows for loss of water by evaporation without materially 
affecting the registration or shutting off the gas. 


Unexcelled for Simplicity of Construction, Excellence of Work- 
manship, and essai: albtone of nin 


COMPENSATING METERS, 


In Tinned or Kasemtins ron Cases. 
























COTTAGE LANE WORKS, CITY ‘ROAD, BELL BARN ROAD WORKS, “40, MAWSON'S CHAMBERS, DEANSGATE: 


LT. O NI DON.| BIRMINGHAM. MANCHESTER. 


Telegraphic Address: “INDEX.” Telegraphic Address: “GAS-METERS.” | Telegraphic Address: “PRECISION.” 
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The Condition of the Coal Strike. 
Tue course of the great coal miners’ strike was marked 
last week by two incidents, One was the resumption of 
work at many pits where the men were called out by the 
Federation leaders, though no notice of reduction of pay 
had been given; and the other was the conclusion of 
arrangements for a meeting, to be held yesterday, of 
representatives of the coalowners and the strikers, together 
with the ‘six Mayors” who have bound themselves to 
the honourable task of finding a way to stop the dispute 





between masters and men. With regard to the partial 
resumption of work referred to, it is only worth mention- 
ing as an admission of their error on the part of the 
Federation leaders, although this is naturally denied by 
their admirers. The number of pits affected in this move- 
ment is too small to influence the main issue, or to relieve 
the strain upon the coal markets of the big towns; and 
coal is everywhere growing dearer instead of becoming 
cheaper. The success of the associated Mayors in pre- 
vailing upon the Executive of the Miners’ Federation to 
meet them and the representative coalowners, in order to 
discuss the situation, is probably a small matter, inasmuch 
as both parties profess their intention of abiding by their 
declared policies. Nevertheless, certain proposals aiming 
at a termination of the strike will be laid before the meet- 
ing; and this is something tothe good. We join heartily 
with the Daily News in the statement that ‘‘the six 
‘« Mayors, representing great communities whoseindustries 
“are paralyzed by the strike, represent the interest of 
“the public before the contending parties. They will 
“ plead with great force for peace. They will have the 
‘“‘ good wishes of the whole kingdom with them in their 
‘¢ effort—not yet, perhaps, to mediate, but to establish a 
‘*‘ basis on which mediation may precéed.”” At a miners’ 
demonstration held in Sheffield, a speaker, referring to the 
proposed conference, expressed his regret that the railway 
and gas companies were not to be represented. __ 

The last remark has evidently inspired the Daily News 
with the first tangible suggestion offered by the newspaper 
press for solving the coal trade problem without actually 
allowing the views of either side in the controversy to 
prevail. This is that the contractors for large coal sup- 
plies, the terms of which are the dominating factors in 
determining the conditions of the coal trade from time to 
time, should consent to such a modification of the contract 
prices as will enable the coalowners to continue paying 
the men the rate of wages hitherto prevalent. And this 
proposal is favoured by the Daily News, which only the 
other day stood upon the stilts of high-and-dry political 
economy in regard to ‘the projected Coal Trust, which it 
declared to be “ unacceptable,” and professed a preference 
for the “‘ higgling of the market” to any arrangement for 
keeping up coal prices to a paying mean. Where is 
political economy and the higgling of the market now? 
Is a bewildered public to understand that it is right and 
proper to revise contract prices, agreed upon in open 
market, upon the recommendation of ‘six Mayors,” and 
wrong to take precautions in advance against that com- 
mercial underseiling which the colliers allege to be at the 
bottom of the existing troubles ? 

So far as gas undertakings are concerned, we are 
prepared to say, whatever may be in the united mind of the 
six Mayors, that their administrators are no more disposed 
to insist upon having their ‘ pound of flesh” than any 
other party to a contract. We are now told that if the 
revision of gas coal contracts in the sense of adding from 
6d. to od. per ton to the covenanted prices should be the 
main suggestion of the six Mayors, “it will impose a very 
‘‘ serious responsibility on the holders of these contracts.” 
There is no fear, we are assured by the Daily News, in the 
zeal of its newly-found Opportunism, as to the municipal 
corporations. ‘‘ There is not a town councillor in England 
‘‘ who would dare to show himself to the constituencies 
“ on the first of November, if he raised any objection to 
‘¢a proposal to modify the contract for coal supplied to 
“the municipal gas-works. The sympathy everywhere 
* felt for the wives and families of the workpeople would 
‘* make any such proposal popular if it offered an opening 
‘‘ for a just and satisfactory settlement of the dispute.” 
This is all very well; but where again is the vaunted 
‘“‘ higgling of the market”? If it is to be understood that 
the coal trade ought to be put into leading-strings, so be 
it. We might then discuss what sort of leading-strings 
are likely to prove most satisfactory. We look in vain, 
however, for any indication in our esteemed daily con- 
temporary of a sense of the gravity of the suggestion that 
contracts should be modified in a particular sense because 
the proceeding might be supposed to be “popular.” Is 
this, then, to be the measure of all the transactions of 
civilized life? Is there to be no law, no justice, no 
morality that cannot be classified by that modern oracle, 
the newspaper writer, as “ popular”? In the particular 
case of gas coal contracts, is the purchaser to tell the seller 
that such and such a tender is obviously teo low, that he 
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cannot pay a living wage under such conditions, and, in 
brief, that he does not understand his business? Let us 
know where we are in this matter. 

In regard]to the question of revising the price of coal 
duly contracted for, if this could be discussed as a detail 
of the business of gas supply, apart from the principle, it 
could easily be admitted that neither gas companies nor 
municipalities care greatly whether they pay 6d. or od. a 
ton more or less for their raw material. This considera- 
tion affects the gas consumer mainly ; and but few under- 
takings sail so close to the wind that an alteration of 
the price of coal by a few pence makes any material differ- 
ence tothem. They pay more or less, according to the 
state of the market. It isso utterly strange a suggestion 
that they should go behind the market, and assume any 
responsibility for what becomes of the money they pay for 
their coal, that we protest against the implied accusation 
of the Daily News that if gas manufacturers do not see 
their way instantly to throw up their contracts they will 
incur the reproach of Shylock. And if they do, what 
does it mean? Simply that the coalowners are right, and 
that it is prices, after all, and not wages, which control 
the trade. The colliery proprietors might say : ‘‘ We were 
‘“‘ not able, by the ‘ higgling of the market,’ to get as high 
‘‘a price as we wanted for our coal, which would have 
‘¢ enabled us to pay certain rates of wages to our workmen. 
‘It does not matter to us how the improved price has 
‘‘ been obtained—whether by the intervention of half-a- 
‘¢ dozen Mayors or inanother way. The fact is sufficient ; 
“and now we will gladly pay the old rates of wages.” 
Does anybody believe that this would be a means of per- 
manently settling the coal trade upon a paying basis? 
Imperfect as Sir George Elliot’s plan of consolidation may 
be—and it doubtless needs considerable improvement—it is 
less unreasonable and less dangerous than this astound- 
ing proposal of leaving the trade to the ‘‘ higgling of the 
“ market,” plus philanthropic correction by six Mayors. 

The last thing we heard respecting this subject before 
going to press was that the Government contemplates 
offering assistance to bring about a conciliation between 
the miners and coalowners ; and that, if acceptable to both 
sides, two prominent statesmen will represent the Govern- 
ment at a conference to be arranged. If this rumour has 
any other basis than the personal offer of Mr. Mundella 
and Mr. Fowler to do anything in their power to bring the 
parties to the dispute together, it may well be thought, as 
The Times puts it, that Ministerial or even Parliamentary 
interference in an industrial controversy can hardly fail to 
do mischief. At any rate, it would appear for the present 
that the municipal dignitaries who were to take part in 
yesterday’s meeting are just as likely to exert a good 
influence as any statesmen, who are, after all, politicians 
also. And if the revision of coal contracts is actually pro- 
posed as supplying the key to the existing deadlock, it is 
difficult to see how responsible Ministers of the Crown can 
have anything to do with so revolutionary a proposal. 


The Portsmouth Meeting and other Matters Concerning the 
Institution of Gas Engineers. 
Tue Autumn Meeting of the Institution of Gas Engineers 
at Portsmouth on Tuesday and Wednesday last was very 
enjoyable for those who took part in it. The arrange- 
ments made by the Committee and the Secretary (Mr. 
Thomas Cole) were well considered ; and the programme 
was carried out with a completeness and regard for 
punctuality that enabled every member to make his 
private convenience accord well with his loyalty to the 
Institution. This is a most essential element of the 
considerations that go to make gatherings of the kind 
successful. It is not possible for all gas managers, with 
the} multitudinous demands upon their time that are 
incidental to their calling, to stay out even a two days’ 
meeting, especially at this season of the year. But if it 
is known where the party will be, and how they will be 
engaged, at a particular hour, it is made easier for those 
who can only put in an appearance for a portion of the 
time appropriated to the purposes of the meeting; and 
this is better than non-attendance. It is to be regretted 
that the deplorable coincidence of the great coal miners’ 
strike should have occurred to keep so many members 
away from the South of England at this juncture. This 
‘is a catastrophe that it may be devoutly hoped will not 
recur next October ; and we believe it would be a mistake 
for the Executive of the Institution to jump to the 





conclusion that the small attendance at Portsmouth is 


sufficient justification for abandoning an experiment which ° 


was so much more successful in this respect last year. 
At the same time, it is impossible not to sympathize 
with those gas engineers and managers—neither few in 
number nor personally insignificant—who see, not merely 
in one particular meeting, depressing indications that the 
regrettable division in the ranks of the members of the gas 
engineering profession of this country is a source of weak- 
ness all round. 

After all is said that can be said either in explanation 
or in defence of the existing state of things, the facts 
remain discreditable to the public spirit, the common 
sense, the worldly wisdom, and the neighbourly feeling of 
those who are either responsible for, or consent to, their 


perpetuation. We would not be misunderstood in regard . 


to this delicate question, as seeking to throw blame in 
particular upon any man, and certainly not as desiring to 
rake together the dying ashes of old controversies for the 
purpose of reviewing opinions expressed and actions 
performed in good faith and with the best intentions 
at the time. ‘ Hindsight,” as the humorous philosopher 
observed, ‘‘ is always better than foresight ;”’ and to talk 
of what might have been if things had occurred differ- 
ently, or had different issues, is as idle an amusement in 
connection with the affairs of the men belonging to the 
gas industry as were Gibbon’s speculations as to how the 
course of civilization might have been altered if the Turks 
had never been beaten under the walls of Vienna. The 
point is, whether the epoch has yet arrived for composing 
the individual and other differences that have split the 
personality of the British gas industry into two unequal 
sections, which are manifestly also unequal to their self- 
imposed véle of having nothing in common. There 
is not a man in either party who will confess to being 
absolutely irreconcileable with those of the other side 
who have ranged themselves under a different banner ; 
but it is undeniable that, so long as the division continues, 
little sores and slights are only too likely to arise and 
keep long-standing animosities alive. Meanwhile, there 
is nothing more dignified about the mutual sulking in the 
two gas managers’ camps than there is in the rivalry of a 
couple of provincial gossiping ‘‘ sets.” There used to be 
much muttering about the “ clique” of the management 
of the old British Association of Gas Managers ; but the 
most prominent result of fission in the case in point is 
that there are two managing ‘“‘cliques” instead of one. 
It is only fair to admit that other results have been 
obtained. There always was, in the composition of the old 
British Association, an undesirable element which was 
aggravated in The Gas Institute. From this objectionable 
component the Institution is free; but so are other more 
localized organizations. The Institution has gathered 
unto itself a few supporters who kept aloof from the older 
body mainly on account of this organic defect ; but, to all 
intents and purposes, the membership of the two organi- 
zations is drawn from the same sources, and the acknow- 
ledged aims of both are identical. Is it too much to hope 
that some day a great amnesty will be proclaimed (to copy 
the celebrated phrase of Mr. John Morley), and that gas 
managers will be so magnanimousas to shake hands over 
the past, and emulate each other only in respect of what 
is good ? Let us put it in this way: The Gas Institute in- 
herited from its predecessora kind of “‘ bean-feast” tradition 
which the finer taste of the present day has rendered 
obsolete. Cannot this tradition be dropped, with all those 
who have identified themselves with it? Such, at any 
rate, is the pertinent question that arises in the mind of the 
progressive, educated, and self-respecting gas manager, who 
stands at the present time like the hypothetical animal 
between two appetizing bundles of provender, and, like 
him, runs agreat risk of starving himself through inability 
to prefer either. 


The North of England Meeting. 
Tue members of the North of England Asscciation of Gas 
Managers met at Middlesbrough on Saturday, under the 
presidency of Mr. D. Terrace, who delivered the Inaugural 
Address which will be found in another column. This 
composition is honourably distinguished from most pro- 
ductions of the kind that have been published of late, in 
commencing without an apology for its own appearance ; 
and it is to be hoped that all gas managers who may in 
future find themselves situated similarlyto Mr. Terrace 
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will follow his example in this respect. The first matter 
of novelty and importance touched upon in the address is 
the adaptation of the Young and Bell process to the pro- 
duction of gas from tar, as to which several valuable data 
are given. It would be more especially interesting at the 
present juncture to know what other effect this treatment 
of tar in a gas-works would have—say, in regard to the 
naphthalene trouble. The means of carrying naphthalene 
safely to the consumer’s burner is still one of the crying 
needs of the gas industry of the greater part of the 
kingdom. Several other topics of technical interest were 
suggestively handled by Mr. Terrace—among others, the 
prepayment meter system; and it was _ thoughtfully 
remarked that the introduction of this system puts further 
opportunity into the hands of the gas manager for inter- 
fering, on behalf of the consumer, with the hitherto 
untrammelled discretion of the gas-fitter in regard to 
burners and globes. It is perfectly true, as Mr. Terrace 
says, that the average gas-fitter is utterly careless in such 
matters. Only recently we had occasion to examine the 


stock of a suburban tradesman of this order in a large way * 


of business, and discovered that his men were in the habit 
of putting No. g flat-flame burners everywhere, regardless 
of the consideration that burners of smaller consumption 
are preferable for passages and other points. where only a 
moderate amount of light is necessary. The excuse was 
that people generally like a ‘good light ”’—obviously a 
tradition dating from a period when gas companies did 
not always keep up a good pressure in their mains; but 
the consequence of the general employment of burners of 
excessive size upon the consumers’ gas bills did not appear 
to be realized by this representative tradesman. The 
Association was welcomed to Middlesbrough by the 
Mayor (Mr. C. Lowthian Bell), and by Mr. Alderman Hugh 
Bell on behalf of the Corporation Gas Committee; and 
the day’s proceedings concluded with a dinner given at 
the Fifth Light Buoy on the Tees. 


The Meeting of the Commercial Gas Company. 


THERE was but a sinall attendance at the ordinary general 
meeting of the Conimercial Gas Company last Thursday, 
when the accounts and the report of the Directors for the 
past half year were received and adopted, and the recom- 
mended rates of dividend were declared. Mr. J. Blacket 
Gill presided over the meeting, and spoke well and clearly, 
as he always does, respecting the various topics connected 
with the general working of the undertaking that called 
for mention by the Chairman. The most important state- 
ment from the chair was that it is hoped and intended 
that the price of gas in the Commercial district will be 
reduced by 2d. per 1000 cubic feet as from Christmas next. 
This will be good news for the consumers, who have been 
sorely burdened in many instances by recent increases; 
and it will be good also for the Company. To do the 
Directors justice, they have given abundant proof of their 
reluctance to advance the price of gas; and there can 
be no questioning the reality of the Chairman’s expres- 
sions of pleasure at being able to hold out a prospect of 
a return to more comfortable working conditions. Mr. 
Gill spoke sympathetically of the coal miners’ strike, and 
was able to assure the proprietors that this convulsion of 
the coal trade does not at present affect the Company, who 
obtain their coal from Durham. MHe made reference 
to the candle plague, which is just now acutely afflicting 
the London gas managers; and he testified to the success 
that has attended the introduction of ‘‘ penny-in-the-slot ” 
meters into the Commercial district. Mr. H. E. Jones, the 
Engineer and General Manager, had an opportunity of 
referring to the same subject in his short acknowledg- 
ment of the usual vote of thanks. Mr. Jones has a knack 
of neat expression, which he exercises appropriately on 
these occasions ; and he felicitously explained the matter 
of the automatic prepayment meter by saying that the 
arrangement appeared to have ‘caught on” -to the 
working man’s fancy. There is everything in the phrase. 
A meter system, like a book, a play, or a preacher, may 
be unexceptionable ; but unless the fancy of the public— 
mysterious entity that it is—is taken, the result will be 
failure. Nobody can say beforehand just what will or will 
not take. Of a thousand songs intended to be popular, 
one only will ‘catch on’—all the rest dying at the 
moment of production. It is a mystery not to be argued 
about, but accepted and made the best of, in gas engi- 
neering as in other pursuits. 





WATER AND SANITARY AFFAIRS. 


THERE was a remarkable silence at the meeting of the 
County Council last week, with respect to the report of 
the Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the water 
supply of the Metropolis. But something was on record 
concerning this subject which escaped general notice, 
although it possesses a certain degree of significance. 
There was a report from the Water Committee saying 
they had met to consider the report of the Royal Commis- 
sion, but they found the document to be of such “ great 
‘‘ length,” and its contents so important, that they required 
more time in order to deal with it. Accordingly, they 
were “not in a position to make a report to the Council on 
“the subject,” but they hoped “at no distant date”’ to 
be able todo so. The report from the Commissioners is 
plain enough to an unsophisticated reader, but is doubtless 
rather embarrassing to the Council, who have now to 
frame a policy under conditions altogether different from 
those which they had anticipated. They might, if they 
would, leave the matter alone, for the report of the Com- 
mission entirely precludes the idea that their helpis wanted. 
Though nothing is said by the Commissioners as to the 
right parties to possess the supply, the facts are given in 
such a form as to show—as inferred by The Times—that no 
change of proprietorship is required. At least this is the 
case so far as relates to the purity and sufficiency of the 
supply. The Water Committee are careful to observe 
that the inquiry was “limited ” to these points. We may 
expect, therefore, to hear something by-and-bye as to the 
financial part of the question. The rights of the Water 
Companies, and the legality of their charges, will be 
reviewed; and, according to what is allowed to appear, 
we should judge that a waiting and worrying policy—as 
it may be termed—will be adopted against the Com- 
panies. To-day the Council will elect three of its members 
to serve on the Thames Conservancy Board. Aided by 
the four representatives from Surrey, Middlesex, Kent, 
and Essex, the three members sent by the Council are to 
‘‘ make things a little less comfortable ” for the Companies 
than would otherwise be the case. Such is the warning 
given in a quarter which is evidently more or less inspired 
in its utterances. While advocating such tactics as these, 
the oracle admits that all question of a competitive supply 
must be considered at an end. Wise as to what the 
Council may intend, there is a strange ignorance as to 
what the Companies are likely to do. It is expected that 
these will come forward with offers for the Council to 
purchase their undertakings. Whatever else is probable, 
we venture to say this is not. The Companies have no 
desire to sell. The Council wish to obtain possession ; 
and it is this kind of ambition which has stirred up the 
whole question, apart from anything affecting the comfort 
and convenience of the public. 

The remarks of Mr. George Banbury, in presiding over 
the half-yearly meeting of the East London Water-Works 
Company last Thursday, threw some further light on the 
subject of the Metropolitan Water Supply, and abundantly 
confirmed the conclusions arrived at by the Royal Com- 
missioners with respect to the valley of the Lea. The 
extraordinary heat and deficient rainfall of the past 
summer afforded a severe test as to the sufficiency of the 
sources at the command of the Company. If certain 
supposed experts were right, something approaching to 
the actual exhaustion of the Lea, owing to the heavy 
pumping of the East London and New River Companies 
in a dry season, was an event to be reckoned upon. But 
nothing of the kind has come to pass, under the strain of 
seven months’ drought, probably for the reason that the 
Lea was not dependent on the summer rainfall, but was 
sustained by the water which the chalk had absorbed 
during the unusually wet months of January and February. 
That there is something wrong in the theory which governs 
such calculations as those of Sir John Evans and others, 
is shown by the contradiction these speculations meet 
with in the region of fact. Sir John is aghast at the 
proposal of the Royal Commissioners that 524 million 
gallons per day shall be taken direct from the River Lea, 
in addition to 40 million gallons from wellsin the Lea Valley. 
Yet “ A Civil Engineer’ writes to The Times, showing that 
in 1891 the New River and East London Companies, 
unaided by the large storeage reservoirs proposed by the 
Commissioners, abstracted from the Lea as much as 
554 million gallons per day, without the least injury to the 
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navigation of the river, or to the health of the large 
population through the midst of which the stream takes 
its course. As for the remainder of the 92} million gallons 
to be obtained from the valley of the Lea, there is the 
ever-increasing evidence as to a deep underflow of water, 
not only feeding existing wells, but providing a supply 
quite equal to anything the Royal Commissioners con- 
template. The recommendations on this point contained 
in their report are supported by the evidence of Sir F. 
Bramwell, the late Mr. Hawksley, and other high 
authorities; while the,plain facts narrated by Mr. Ban- 
bury, which we record at length in another part of the 
JournaL, point in the same direction. To this we may 
add that if the Lea is safe under the recommendations 
of the Royal Commissioners, there can be no fear as to 
the Thames; and for this inference we can even appeal to 
Sir John Evans. 

Not long ago we had occasion to commenton the dilatory 
tactics of the Portsmouth Corporation in regard to the 
proposed purchase of the local water-works. But the 
story of the acquisition of the Neath Water-Works by the 
Local Authority of that town has proved to be an even 
longer business ; and, moreover, the final chapter has yet 
to be written. Still, it would seem, from the report of the 
town’s meeting which appeared in last week’s JouRNAL, 
that Neath is at last within measurable distance of acquir- 
ing the undertaking. As long ago as 1861 (just a trifle of 
thirty years or so), the Corporation obtained conditional 
powers to take over the works—subject, that is, to the Com- 
pany giving their consent. In 1874 an effort was made to 
turn this conditional right into compulsory powers. But 
the time was not then ripe. The dictum of Lord Derby 
and his colleagues anent public policy had not in those 
days been formulated. So there wasagapof ten years more, 
and even when, in 1885, negotiations were reopened, they 
speedily fell through, to be feebly renewed in 1889, and 
once more taken up in the spring of the present year. At 
length terms were arrived at, subject to the approval of 
the owners of property ard ratepayers in the town. This 
provisional arrangement has now been confirmed. The 
Corporation have received a mandate to take the necessary 
measures to acquire the works (including, if required, an 
application for parliamentary sanction) ‘‘ with the least 
‘* possible delay.” The concluding phrase of the mandate 
need occasion no surprise, in view of the extraordinary 
lapse of time which has occurred since first the acquisition 
of the works was contemplated. After this example, it 
would, perhaps, be unjust to scoff at the spasmodic nego- 
tiations entered into by the Corporation of Portsmouth. 
Following the methods of the smaller borough, the southern 
port may, after all, in the distant courses of the future, 
enter into possession of the Portsmouth Water- Works. 

These abortive negotiations for the purchase of water 
undertakings have become too much the fashion. This 
or that local authority appoints a committee, sets inquiries 
on foot, and goes to work in a roundabout way, in order 
to see what terms it can impose upon a water company. 
The whole system is harassing and objectionable. By all 
means let the ratepayers’ representatives find out if the 
works are for sale and on what terms; but, having ascer- 
tained these points, the negotiations should be carried to 
their logical conclusion. Let the matter be placed before 
the ratepayers themselves, so that their decision may 
set the whole question at rest.- But the truth is that the 
wire-pullers in provincial towns are often afraid to meet 
their constituents face to face. They shirk the ordeal of 
public examination of their schemes; fearing that they 
may meet with disapproval, or bring odium upon those 
who have committed themselves to specific terms of 
purchase. Thus it comes about that projects for purchase 
are “hung up” for years, greatly to the irritation and 
weariness of the public, and no less to the inconvenience 
of directors and shareholders, who never know how soon 
they may be worried and unsettled by the revival of lame 
and unpractical negotiations. Yet if town councils could 
go to work without the concurrence of the ratepayers, 
there can be no doubt that water companies would be 
subjected to even more annoying, and vastly more expen- 
sive pressure, than they have to endure under existing 
circumstances. But corporations are weighted with the 
provisions of the Borough Funds Act, That statute forbids 
the employment of the rates or other funds under the 
control of a municipality for the purpose of promoting or 
opposing any Bill in Parliament unless with the consent 





of property-owners and ratepayers, which must be given 
in the prescribed manner. The Act is undoubtedly a thorn 
in the flesh of the too-enterprising councillor. A few years 
agoit wassoughtto haveit quietly repealed ; but, fortunately 
for the peace of the water companies, the repealing Bill 
= probable effect of which we pointed out at the time) 
ailed to obtain a place in the statute-book. 





ESSAYS, COMMENTARIES, AND REVIEWS. 
GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE STOCK MARKET. 








(For Stock and Share List, see p. 689.) 
Tue general position of affairs on the Stock Exchange has 
scarcely undergone the slightest change during the past week. 
Business has been very quiet and featureless, and prices have 
not shown any tendency to move either one way or the other. 


At home, the coal strike remains in statu quo ante, and rail- 
ways are losing heavily in point of traffic returns; but stocks 
hold their own in the market, as holders are not taking fright, 
and are quite aware that these are not good times for selling. 
Abroad, the unsettled state of the silver question stops the way 
in America; and there is little movement in that frequently 
agitating market. South Americans are not much depressed 
by the stirring events there enacted; and Australian affairs 
are looking distinctly brighter. In the Money Market, the 
expected reduction in the Bank rate was effected on Thursday, 
when a 3 per cent. figure replaced the 3}. Itis just a couple of 
months since the rate rose by quick steps from 3 to 5 per cent., 
and now it hasas sharply recovered. In the Gas Market there 
has been much more activity, especially in Gaslight issues, 
The “A” has undergone a marked revulsion. Soon after the 
opening, it began to show signs of weakness; and it continued 
to fall away daily until the closing mark was 10} below the 
opening price, and the quotation had fallen 8. The stock had 
certainly had a somewhat sharp rise lately; and this is frequently 
followed by some fretrogression, owing to realization of profits. 
But that will not fully account for so great a relapse. The 
secured issues, on the other hand, have been particularly 
firm, and very active also. They all commanded good figures, 
though only the ‘J’ 10 per cent. showed an advance. South 
Metropolitans were quiet, firm, and unchanged. Commercials 
were inactive, but in good favour; the old stock improving a 
point, and the debenture changing hands at top price. At the 
general meeting, the Chairman announced that th2 Board in- 
tended to reduce the price at Christmas, if all went well mean- 
while. This is good policy; and we hope it may be realized. 
Seeing, however, that in these times no mortal man can tell 
what may happen in the coal market in the next three months, 
the proviso against unforeseen circumstances is only prudent 
and reasonable. The Suburban and Provincial Companies 
pursue the even tenor of their way, and offer no contribution to 
history. Among the Continentals, Imperial started off with an 
advance, but could not maintain it; and by the end of the week 
it had lost its gain and another point as well. Union and 
European were quiet and unchanged. Cagliarirose 1. Of the 
rest, the Brazilian struggle threw Para back; while the im- 
proved financial feeling in Australia caused Melbourne deben- 
tures to advance. Water was very quiet, and almost unchanged 
—a solitary rise of 1 in Lambeth being the only move. 

The daily operations were: The Gas Market opened with 
some disposition to improve; Gaslight ‘J’ and Imperial 
Continental rising 1 each, though Para fell }. Lambeth 10 per 
cent. stock rose 1. Business was considerably quieter on 
Tuesday, and symptoms of weakness put Gaslight “A” down 1. 
This was followed the next day by a further fall in the same 
stock of 2 more; but Commercial old advanced 1. Thursday 


. had a similar result—Gaslight ‘A’ receding 2 more. Cagliari 


rose 1. The downward course of the leading stock continued 
on Friday, with another fall of 2. On Saturday, sales were 
unusually numerous at further reduced figures—the closing 
mark for Gaslight ‘‘A ” being 226, and the quotation showing a 
further fall of 1 ; while Imperial Continental receded 2. 


—~> 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 


An Irish Estimate of the Cost of Public Lighting—The Fall in the Price of 
Incandescent Lamps—What Fixes the Cost of Electricity Supplies. 
One of the neatest schemes in connection with municipal elec- 
tric lighting that has ever come under our notice is that of the 
Corporation of Derry, as reported in the Irish Times, which 
gives great credit to the Corporation for the businesslike manner 
in which the affair “‘has been promoted and pushed to its pre- 
sent position.” There is nothing exceptional about the genera- 
ting or distributing plant, which is after the Siemens high- 
pressure system; and the streets are to be lighted by Brockie- 
Pell arc lamps. The idea is, however, that all the work is to 
be done by the Corporation without bringing any additional tax 
upon the ratepayers; and the trick of this is explained as 
follows: “ It is estimated that the annual payment now made to 
the Gas Company for street lighting will cover the repayments 
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and interest of the loan of £15,000 granted by the Board of 
Works; and after the loan is paid off, the cost of lighting the city 
by electricity will be only one-third of the cost of lighting it by 
gas.” We do not know who is responsible for this brilliant ex- 
ample of electricians’ finance, which is far too good to be left 
in the decent obscurity of the local newspapers, Whoever it 
may be, he appears to have conveniently ignored the whole work- 
ing expenses of the electric light station, and also to have 
assumed that enough provision will come from some unknown 
source for keeping the plant intact by the time when the original 
cost shall have been paid off. Usually the word “ depreciation ” 
is a term abhorred by electricians responsible for the accounts 
of municipal lighting stations; but if they could all get the 
thing itself provided for on the Derry terms, they would doubt- 
less be glad enough to take advantage of the boon. 

An article on the incandescent electric lamp trade, evidently 
written by somebody who is conversant with the subject, has 
appeared in the Financial News, reviewing the situation created 
by the impending expiration of the Edison and Swan mono- 
poly. It is remarked that, in preparation for this event, the 
price of all sizes of Ediswan lamps up to 25-candle power has 
been reduced to 1s. 9d. retail. The writer questions whether 
even this reduction is sufficient to retain the trade, seeing that 
already the Brush Electrical Engineering Company and the 
General Electric Company are contracting to supply, after the 
roth prox., incandescent lamps up to 25-candle power at ts. 6d. 
apiece, and German, Swiss, and French competitors are offer- 
ing the same class of lamp at 1s. each. How much it actually 
costs to make an Ediswan incandescent lamp of the ordinary 
size has, of course, never been stated; but in view of the asser- 
tion that first-class incandescent lamps of English make can 
be, and are, delivered in Hamburg at ts. apiece, it is generally 
supposed that gd. per lamp covers the prime cost of manu- 
facturing and putting it upon the market. .The Germans are 
supposed to be able to produce an even cheaper lamp; but, 
in any case, it is conjectured that in a few months’ time 
foreign-made incandescent lamps will be sold in England for ts. 
each, Brush lamps for 1s. 3d., and Ediswan lamps at 1s. 6d. 
each—and very fair prices too, if the article in question only 
costs 8d. or gd. tomake. Upon the moot point of the effect of 
the reduced price of lamps upon the electric lighting industry, 
the same writer observes that it costs about £70 to wire a house 
of average size for 50 lamps, and supply the necessary plain 
fittings. He admits this to be a rough—a very rough—esti- 
mate. However, the 50 lamps of this supposititious installation 
would cost, at the old price, £9 7s. 6d., whereas at 1s. 6d. each 
the same stock would only come to £3 15s. This is not very 
striking after all; and so the writer hastens to show that the 
saving is to be seen more clearly in the matter of renewals. 
Assuming these lamps require renewing yearly, on an average 
this expense will soon be reduced in the case of a householder 
using 50 ofthem, from £9 7s. 6d. per annum to £3 15s.—certainly 
a saving, but not one to create a rush of wealthy but economically 
minded householders to the electric companies’ offices with orders 
for supplies that would otherwise not be forthcoming. 

The writer of the article discussed in the previous paragraph, 
while endeavouring to show that the expiration of the Ediswan 
lamp monopoly ought to exert an appreciable influence upon 
the electric lighting industry—a conclusion which he, however, 
declines to put forward in precise terms, and which we cannot 
accept—takes occasion to hint that there may be further patents 
granted for lamps on the Ediswan principle. He says “ it is 
confidently predicted that, before very long, a lamp will be 
invented having its filament so constructed that it will give a 
good light with a consumption of two-thirds of the amount of 
current at present used.” One is not unaccustomed to “con- 
fident predictions” of electricians respecting all sorts of things 
that are to come off inthe near future; and it is to be feared 
that the world at large takes these prophecies much more 
calmly than is quite appreciated by those who put them 
forward. In the matter under notice, how any man can pre- 
sume to state that a particular style or pattern of lamp is about 
to be invented passes ordinary comprehension. It may be true 
enough that such an invention is greatly to be desired; but 
experience abounds to show that those obvious desiderata which 
people cry for in public are about the last things to be supplied. 
It is almost a distinguishing mark of a real invention to be 
unexpected ; and we shall believe in the imminence of such a 
revolution in the incandescent lamp trade as the Financial News 
writer affects to expect, when it really happens, and not before. 
It is argued, moreover, that ‘‘ when lamps consuming only two- 
thirds of the present necessary quantity of current are invented, 
the cost of domestic electric lighting will be reduced by one- 
third, and another great development in the industry will be 
brought about.” This is false reasoning. It cannot be denied 
that the advent of such a lamp as is here prefigured would have 
a greater effect upon the electric lighting industry than any 
possible reduction in the cost of the lamps themselves; but it 
would not make such a difference to the consumer as this writer 
imagines, It is nottheduty of the lamp, but the cost of furnish- 
ing the current, that primarily determines the charge for the 
latter. If consumers’ meters were only to be made to register 
one-third of their ordinary consumption, the charge for the unit 
would be put up in proportion. Home-made electricity would 
be cheapened, of course ; but it is mainly commercial considera- 
tions that fix the charge for the purchased supply. 





THE AUTUMN MEETING OF THE INSTITUTION OF GAS 
ENGINEERS. 


Tue Second Autumn Meeting of the Incorporated Institution 
of Gas Engineers was held at Portsmouth on Tuesday and 
Wednesday last, amid circumstances both propitious and un- 
favourable. To speak of the former first, it is unnecessary to 
urge the claims of the Portsmouth, Southampton, and Isle of 
Wight district as a pleasant land and an attractive centre for 
the assembling together of few or many genial souls, whether 
of the gas engineering or any other persuasion, for the purpose 
of enjoying one another’s company. It is indeed a pleasant 
country; and, with anything approaching favourable conditions 
in other regards, he must be a dull and a churlish spirit who 
cannot enjoy a couple of days in it at almost any season of the 
year. The Institution not only pitched upon an attractive 
spot for a repetition of their experiment, successful last year, of 
an autumn meeting; they did more—they got up an exceedingly 
well-conceived programme, which satisfactorily filled up every 
working hour of the two days appropriated for the gathering. 
Last year’s meeting was officially restricted to a single day; 
but inasmuch as the members had to get to Birmingham some 
time the night before, and there was an informal excursion 
arranged for the second day, which proved to be very popular, 
it was not much of an advance to try a regular two days’ meet- 
ing this year, especially as there was plenty to be seen. The 
weather, too, was more than usually to be trusted. All things 
promised well for the success of the meeting ; but, unfortunately, 
other considerations materially affectei the result. It was 
not to be foreseen that many members of the Institution, 
who can at ordinary times get away from their works for a day 
or two without much difficulty, would be so seriously troubled 
by the greatest strike of coal miners of the century, as to be 
tied, as it were, by the leg to their responsible duty of keeping 
up the supplies of raw material. To ask a gas manager whose 
heart is in the coal regions to take a pleasure trip to Portsmouth, 
after he has perforce cut short his regular holiday, was obviously 
worse than useless ; and yet this is exactly the demand that the 
awkwardness of Fate and circumstances compelled the Com- 
mittee and the Secretary of the Institution of Gas Engineers to 
make on the general body of members for two days last week. 
The consequence may be easily understood. Letters of apology 
and excuse fcr inability to attend reached Mr. Cole thicker 
than acceptances; and so it came about that the elaborate 
programme which had been arranged with such care had to be 
gone through by an assemblage numbering nearer one score 
than two. Numbers, however, do not count for everything ; 
and it may be truly said that while those members of the Insti- 
tution who were prevented from going to Portsmouth last week 
lost a most enjoyable outing, the minority who were able to 
attend, if only for a part of the time, have every cause to be 
satisfied with their experience. 

Indeed, it is unnecessary to argue that, all other things being 
equal, an excursion party of manageable proportions is prefer- 
able, for those who compose it, to a huge mob that strains 
the accommodation of a locality, and is bound to split up into 
sections that are of no comfort or assistance to one another. We 
should like to have seen double the number of members of the 
Institution at Portsmouth last week; this much may be said 
once and for all. But so far as the personal benefit and enjoy- 
ment of those who actually were present are concerned, it was 
a perfectly successful, and in every respect creditable gathering. 
At any rate, it is greatly to be desired that the Committee will 
not be disheartened by encountering what was really a coinci- 
dence of a particular piece of bad luck, in the matter of the coal 
difficulty, with the initial trouble of establishing an autumnal 
meeting. We believe the plan of getting the Association together 
twice a year is worth sticking to for awhile, in order to prove 
whether or not it can be satisfactorily worked. After all is said and 
done, it is the gathering of men together for the sake of mutual 
confabulation that is the true object of these technical societies ; 
and everybody who knows by experience the benefit of an 
occasion for talking unlimited ‘‘ shop,” is also aware that this 
may as well be done while the participants in such talk are 
sitting together in a break, or pacing the deck of a steamboat, 
as when the same men are solemnly playing propriety in a 
lecture hall. The “tip” from a friend respecting the way of 
settling a troublesome matter of detail is always worth getting ; 
and twice a year is not too often to seek it. 

This reflection of course raises the whole question of the 
absolute and comparative values of the existing means of bringing 
about these professional conferences. If the Institution of Gas 
Engineers were the only society of the kind in the kingdom, it 
might perhaps with advantage meet three times, or even more 
frequently, during the year. But, taking the facts of the case 
into account, can the Institution justify its existence and its 
bi-annual meetings? This is a question that is continually 
being asked by those who, having the best interests of the gas 
industry at heart, deplore the existing division of the members 
of the gas engineering profession ; and it is certain to be asked 
with additional emphasis when the smallness of the Portsmouth 
gathering is generally reported. The question is a delicate 
one, inasmuch as it involves personal considerations. With 
regard to the recent Portsmouth meeting, we are bound to 
bear witness that it, like all other gatherings composed solely 
of gas engineers and managers and secretaries, was as pleasant 
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and instructive as any professional man could desire. If the 
Institution has no other claim to distinction, it has that of 
freedom from undesirable hangers-on. Its meeting at Ports- 
mouth was ‘small but select,” as the phrase goes; and this 
not because those who composed it arrogated to themselves the 
qualification of being “superior persons,” but simply because 
there was nobody present to spoil it. 

To give any detailed account of all that was seen and done 
during the two days would be too great a tax upon our space, 
especially as only a small portion of the proceedings were of a 
technical cast. The members met at 10 o’clock on Tuesday 
morning at the town offices of the Portsea Island Gas Com- 
pany, which are well situated near the splendid new Town 
Hall upon which Portsmouth so justifiably prides itself. Here 
the party was received by Mr. S. B. Darwin, the Company’s 
Engineer and Secretary, and driven to the gas-works. There is 
nothing specially noteworthy about this establishment (which is, 
in fact, both cramped for space and antiquated in general design, 
like too many old gas manufacturing stations) beyond the signi- 
ficant circumstance that the Company are able to make a profit 
out of gas sold to the Government at 2s. and to private con- 
sumers at 2s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet. From these works a move 
was made to the railway station, and train was taken for South- 
ampton, where the party was made welcome by Messrs. Lucas 
and Aird, who are the Contractors for the dock extensions now 
being made by the London and South-Western Railway Com- 
pany, under the direction, and according to the plans, of 
Mr. Galbraith. Mr. Basil P. Ellis, a member of the firm, 
was present, and personally conducted the visitors, who were 
also accompanied by the Mayor of Southampton, over the 
important additions to the dock accommodation which have 
been designed to meet the growing wants of the Transatlantic 
trade of the port. The chief work in hand at present is a new 
graving-dock capacious enough to take the largest craft likely to 
enter Southampton Water for many years tocome. The Union 
Steamship Company very courteously permitted the visitors to 
inspect their splendid Cape liner Scot, which happened to be the 
most noteworthy vessel in dock at the time. The remainder 
of the afternoon was spent at the Southampton Gas-Works, 
where the visitors were received by Mr. S. W. Durkin, and the 
admirable appointments of these model works were explained 
byhim. Here tea and coffee were provided by the Directors of 
the Gas Company, whose kindness was fully appreciated. The 
return to Portsmouth was made by train arriving at 7 p.m. It 
was rather a pity that the opportunity was lost for bringing the 
members together on this evening at a dinner, which need not 
have been a formal affair. 

All Wednesday morning was devoted to a close inspection of 
H.M.S. Royal Sovereign, first-class battle-ship, in commission, but 
actually refitting preparatory to her autumn cruise as the flag- 
ship of Rear-Admiral Fairfax. So much time was taken up in 
going over the intricate machine which goes by the name of a 
modern war-ship, that an intended visit to H.M.S. Vernon, the 
head-quarters of the electrical establishment, and the torpedo 
school, had to be abandoned. From the dockyard the visitors 
crossed to Cowes, where luncheon, provided by the good offices 
of Mr. Darwin and the hospitality of the Portsea Island Gas 
Company, was partaken of with all the gusto generated by an 
hour’s steaming across the Solent in the teeth of a keen wind. 
After luncheon, the members drove to Osborne House, which, 
by the gracious permission of Her Majesty the Queen, was 
thrown open tothem. The visit to the mansion and grounds 
was of exceptional interest, and was alone fully worth the 
journey to the neighbourhood. After this the party broke up; 
and the members went their respective ways—one and all 
well pleased with their trip to the historic and beautiful head- 
quarters of one-half of the Royal Navy. 


& 
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The Yeadon Patent Revolving Retort.—We understand that 
the Belfast Corporation and the Ripon Corporation have 
recently determined to adopt this arrangement of retort in con- 
nection with the projected extensions of their respective works; 
and we shall await with interest some particulars of the results 
obtained in this trial of the apparatus on a working scale. 

The Case of Disputed Meter Registration.—In the JourNat for 
the 26th ult., we announced that the Brentford Gas Company 
had given notice of appeal against the decision of the Magistrate 
at the West London Police Court, in the case of disputed meter 
registration on the premises of Mr. G. Powell, in the Hammer- 
smith Road (see ante, p. 548). We now learn that the Company 
have been advised that they have no right of appeal. 


Petroleum for Remoying Boiler Incrustations.—According to 
the Journal des Mines, the officials of the Prussian State Rail- 
ways have for several years been making use of petroleum in 
order to remove the incrustations in boilers. The trials have 
been so satisfactory, that petroleum is now employed in every 
case where the incrustations are not too hard and impermeable. 
It is used after washing the boiler, and after the compartments 
are completely dried ; being applied with the aid of brushes, or 
injected by means of a pump. On some occasions an attempt 
has been made to make use of petroleum before the water in 
the boiler has been removed. In this case it spreads uniformly 
over the whole surface of the water; and when this is allowed 
to run out slowly, the petroleum fixes itself regularly in the 
porous incrustations, which absorb it. 








NOTES. 


The Setting of Lime Mortar. 


MM. Letac and Vivien, of Saint Quentin, have recently been 
exhaustively studying the phenomena of the setting of mortars 
made with fat lime, of the kind that washes away completely 
in a’ sufficiency of water. They remark that mortar of this 
description never sets at all in contact with water; while, on 
the other hand, if it is dried too quickly after use it sets, but 
without any cohesion—the result being merely a mixture of 
sand and calcareous dust. It is therefore necessary that mortar 
so composed should be neither under conditions which hasten 
nor delay its desiccation. That is to say, after use the mortar 
should preserve a moderate proportion of water, and only lose 
it gradually. With regard to the solidification of mortar 
composed of sand, lime, and water, subjected to con- 
venient conditions, it is easy to understand the phenomena 
which it will present. The water which it contains will 
dissolve the lime, which will absorb surrounding carbonic 
acid, and the carbonate of lime will be precipitated in pellicles 
adhering to the grains of sand. The water in presence of an 
excess of lime will dissolve a fresh quantity of this substance, 
which will absorb carbonic acid; and fresh pellicles of carbonate 
will fasten themselves upon the first deposit, and envelop it. 
This action will go on until the whole of the mass is solidified. 
It is not to be supposed that all the lime of mortars saturates 
itself completely with carbonic acid; for in some instances 
an exposure of many centuries has proved insufficient 
for this. Besides, the phenomenon of saturation is not 
always produced in the same way. Examinations of ancient 
mortars show that of the conditions favourable to con- 
solidation of mortar, the first is contact with air, from which it 
can obtain the carbonic acid it needs. Fat lime mortars should 
never be employed in the middle of thick masses, to which the 
air cannot have access. The size of the grains of sand, which 
should be neither too large nor too small, has an important 
bearing upon this matter. The second condition for the con- 
solidation of mortars is not less important. It consists in the 
necessity of water being present to dissolve part of the lime. 
Mortar should not be used too fresh, but only after it has taken 
a certain consistency due to the evaporation of the excess of 
water. It should be allowed toset through dessication before 
it can be trusted to set quickly in the final manner due to the 
absorption of carbonic acid from the atmosphere. 


Tests for Cement. 

Mr. Henry Faija, in a paper read before the Engineering 
Congress at Chicago, discusses the new-fashioned hot test of 
Portland cement with his own, which consists in exposing a 
part of the cement on glass to the vapour of water at a tempera- 
ture of 110° to 115° Fahr. until it is set, and then immersing 
it in the warm water for 24 hours. If the cement is trust- 
worthy, the pat will be found quite hard, sound, and 
adherent to the glass. As for the hot-water cement test, 
Mr. Faija remarks that if a sample of cement is really 
liable to “blow,” his own apparatus shows this equally 
with the hot test, while the latter may be regarded as 
unfair to many good makes of cement. As the result of 
his examination of it, Mr. Faija came to the conclusion that 
the hot test is not satisfactory. He advises, as the latest word 
upon cement specifying, that the material should be required 
to be so ground that it will wholly pass through a sieve having 
625 holes to the square inch, and leave only 8 per cent. residue, 
when sifted through a sieve having 2500 holes tc the square inch. 
Briquettes should carry an average tensile strain of at least 
250 lbs. per square inch without fracture at the expiration of 
three days from gauging, and 450 lbs per square inch in 28 days 
—the load being applied at the rate of 400 lbs. per minute. 


A New Electric Gas. 

Mr. M. P. Goff, of Mattituck, New York, has patented in 
America a curious gas manufacturing process which has been 
assigned to the National Electric Gas Company, of Kentucky. 
The apparatus designed by Mr. Goff comprises a pair of 


_ cupolas in one setting, whereof one is an ordinary gas producer, 


and the other is to contain a mixture of limestone, manganese, 
and salt, The same setting also contains a retort for generating 
chlorine gas. The three parts of the apparatus are combined by 
means of flues, whereby producer gas is caused to pass upward 
through the limestone chamber, and the exit pan of the latter is 
brought into contact with the chlorine retort. There is an oil 
supply to the bottom of the limestone chamber ; and the object 
of the combination is described as being the removal of the 
hydrogen from the cupola gases by means of the chlorine. 
There is also an oxygen separator attached to the chlorine 
retort, and also to a pumice-stone retort heated by gas-jets, the 
exact purpose of which is not clear. It is evident, however, 
that the gas produced by the Goff system would be of a very 
peculiar character indeed, and might be styled “electric” gas 
or anything else without exciting surprise. 


— 
. 





Paris Water Supply.—A project is on foot to obtain an 
additional supply of water for Paris from six springs now 
flowing into the Loing, near Nemours. 
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COMMUNICATED ARTICLES, 


FOUR YEARS’ “PROGRESS” OF WATER GAS. 


By R. 8. Moss. 

In my former article, which appeared in the Journal a few 
weeks ago,* I incidentally mentioned in passing that water gas 
for heating had proved just as “successful” as it did for 
lighting. I intend here to give a short outline of the first, and 
I believe only, attempt at lighting a mill in this country. It 
was supposed on its introduction to possess such great advan- 
tages over coal gas as a lighting agent that many anxious 
inquiries were made about it; and altogether the chances of 
success were most rosy. The public really believed that a new 
era of lighting would soon begin, and that the cost would be so 
low that existing coal gas-works would not remain long among 
us—only as deserted ruins, and that another substantial turn of 
the wheel of progress was about to be made. It is well some- 
times for us to pause in the onward rush of our modern every- 
day life, to look back on that fairy picture, and note how much 
has really been developed—more especially so when one bears 
in mind the later picture representing the stormy and distressing 
events of to-day. Why do we not find our fairy picture fully 
developed? What causes have operated against it? (Can we 
reasonably expect further development of our picture? These 
and other questions force themselves upon us as we look back 
over the last four years. I must leave the reader to give his own 
answer to these questions from the following simple narrative. 

Towards the end of the year 1889, a water-gas plant was 
erected at a mill in the little village of Oakworth, near Keighley, 
Yorks. The mill is four storeys high, surrounded by a few 
cottages, in which for the most part the workpeople reside. Up 
to this time coal gas had been manufactured on the works; and 
now water gas was to take its place. With this end in view, 
the old bench of retorts was taken down; a water-gas generator, 
with steam-jet, and all appliances erected ; the existing purifiers 
and holder were utilized for the purification and storeage of 
water gas ; and the Fahnejelm system of lighting with magnesium 
combs composed of rods of calcined magnesia was adopted. 

The plant was started towards the end of October, 1889; 

progress being reported every day. After a few days’ run, a 
report came to hand from the owners of the mill that the light 
was so bad the workpeople were spoiling the yarn, being unable 
to see the threads—in fact, they had stated that they could 
not hold themselves responsible for any work spoiled at such 
time. The masters had been obliged to allow all who wished 
to leave work during the lighting period to do so. This was, 
of course, a serious loss to the firm, besides putting everything 
out of joint. Further they pointed out that the combs were con- 
stantly breaking, scattering white-hot rods of magnesia among 
the very inflammable material—running great risk of fire, and 
exposing the workpeople to the danger of being burnt. A fire 
had actually occurred; and, but for the prompt action of the 
workpeople, the mill might have been destroyed. They, there- 
fore, called for some immediate assistance. I was instructed 
to go over to see what could be done; and from notes in my 
possession I take the following. 
_ On my arrival, I found the gas was being supplied at 1} to 2$ 
inches pressure. The consumption was from 3 to 5 cubic feet 
per hour ; but the light was very bad—in fact, in the room on the 
ground floor, with a consumption of 3 cubic feet per hour, the 
light could not have equalled 6 candles. Not having a photo- 
meter at my disposal, I was unable to measure the illuminating 
power; but I can state generally that the light was utterly use- 
less to the workpeople. The gas not being governed on each 
floor, gave increased pressure in every room above the ground 
floor. There was a difference of from 1} inches on the ground 
floor to 24 inches on the fourth or top floor, with a gas consump- 
tion varying from 3 to 5 cubic feet per hour. 

After careful examination, I came to the conclusion that it was 
hopeless to expect success; but, for the sake of experiment, 
and to give further trial, I changed the burners, and increased 
the pressure from 1} to 2 and 3 inches. This, of course, in- 
creased the light. In the lower room, the consumption was 
increased from 3 to 74 cubic feet per hour, to 11 and even 
12 cubic feet per hour in the fourth or top room. Even now 
the workpeople in the lower reom could not do their work 
satisfactorily, owing to bad light. The life of the combs was 

_ also terribly lessened. Breakages now became very common; 
Causing great danger, and loss of time attending to the broken 
rods of white hot magnesia, and in fitting new combs. These 
again and again broke off, scattering pieces among the inflam- 
mable yarns; and it required all my attention to keep pace in 
replacing these broken combs. Further the illuminating power 
rapidly fell away. After a comb had been in use from two to 
four hours, the light diminished so rapidly that new combs had 
to be put on. I found that the light, which was very brilliant 

_ Close to the jet, rapidly lost its diffusive power as the distance 
increased—so much so that the centre space between two gas- 

jets was almost dark; whereas coal gas burning 4 to 5 cubic feet 
per hour gave sufficient light between these spaces, while two 
water-gas flames, each burning 10 cubic feet per hour, were not 
more than sufficient. Even then, on account of the light falling 





* See number for Aug. 1, p, 212. 





away so rapidly from deterioration of the combs, new ones were 
required almost every day. 

This very serious state of affairs—for which unfortunately 
there was no remedy—was in itself fatal to this system. From 
the first, it was found impossible to fit the weaving department 
with this comb method of lighting, on account of the gas-jets 
standing close to the threads of the warp, and so low that the 
workpeople often struck their heads against them. Had they 
been fitted with the combs, they would often have been broken ; 
and the pieces of white hot magnesia would undoubtedly have 
fallen on the warp, thereby causing fire. The gas-jets in a 
weaving-mill must, of course, be low, from the nature of the 
work. Therefore, this part of the mill was closed during lighting 
hours, until a gas-main had been laid in connection with the 
nearest main supplying coal gas—that is from the Keighley 
Corporation Gas-Works. , 

When I arrived, coal gas was being used in the weaving 
department and for singeing yarns; and as there were several 
duplicate singeing-frames, I thought it would be useful to run 
one of these with water gas, against another run with coal gas. 
This was done; the gas as it passed to the frames being 
measured through test meters in each case. I was not alto- 
gether surprised to find that, under exactly similar conditions 
of speed and work done, the consumption of water gas to coal 
vas was as 3:1, It was true the yarns singed with water gas 
had a better appearance, having an almost polished surface ; 
but at what cost! To prevent the rods of magnesia used for 
lighting from falling among the yarns, glass trays or cups were 
put under each burner. But these were found to be useless, as 
the brittle nature of the rods caused them to rebound, besides 
cutting off light. Further, the workpeople often struck the 
“ gas-pipes;”’ and, on one occasion, a boy carrying a basket 
accidentally struck a branch pipe, the vibration from which 
caused a dozen combs to break, sending the white-hot rods 
among the work-people and yarns. This caused great con- 
sternation among the workers (chiefly females), who now tho- 
roughly broke down under the tension and strain of suppressed 
nervous excitement and fear, from which they had suffered 
during the past week; so much so as to make it utterly im- 
possible for them to continue work under such conditions. This 
could only have one result, from which we deduce that for light- 
ing mills, or anywhere where the machinery causes much vibra- 
tion, or where any danger arises of striking the gas-pipes, this 
method of lighting (for the reasons stated above) cannot possibly 
succeed. 

From this it will be easy to understand the great differ- 
ence between lighting a mansion or country residence and 
lighting a mill or business house. At the Leeds Forge, where 
the same system is at work, the vibration is very small; all the 
operations being carried on, on the ground floor. The steam- 
hammer produces the greatest vibration; and this often breaks 
the combs in its immediate vicinity. But then we have not the 
same danger here from fire. I feel thoroughly convinced that, 
for ordinary lighting, this system will never be successful. For 
country residences, a few ironworks, and the?pithead, the light 
might possibly succeed ; but the cost will in almost all cases be 
greater than coal gas. The extra trouble of fitting combs, &c., 
the life of which varies so much, and which are far too delicate, 
will in themselves constitute a bar to success. 

The result of this first attempt to light a mill was that further 
application had to been made to Keighley for a greater supply 
of coal gas to light the whole of the mill; the water-gas plant 
having, of course, to be abandoned. 

In summing up, these results clearly demonstrate that this 
system of lighting for everyday wear and tear is a most com- 
plete failure: (1) Because of the heavy consumption of water 
gas, compared with coal gas, for equal illumination ; (2) because 
of the rapid deterioration of the light and consequent enormous 
expense in combs; and (3) because of the very brittle nature of 
these combs causing great danger from fire. In conclusion, I 
might add that a large number of burners were tested at dif- 
ferent pressures ; the above being the best results obtained. 


y~ 
a4 


COAL GAS: ITS MANUFACTURE, DISTRIBUTION, AND 
CONSUMPTION. 


A Series of Articles for Gas Students, 
CONSUMPTION. 
(Concluded from p. 629.) 
IV.—PrReEssuRE-REGULATORS, FitT1nGs, Erc, 


Consumers’ Gas Governors.—These are of two classes: Service 
governors fixed at the meter, for controlling the whole of the 
supply ; and automatic governor burners, which control each 
light separately. The former are again of two kinds—mercurial, 
and disc or diaphragm. The mercurial service governor con- 
sists of an outer case, provided with inlet and outlet pipes, and 
in which is contained a metallic bell dipping into an annular 
trough of mercury. The upper side of the bell is open to the 
atmosphere, although, to properly protect it, it is provided with 
a loose fitting or a perforated cover. Provision is made for 
placing small metallic weights on the bell, as may be required. 
Suspended from the bell on the under side, is a short spindle 
carrying a conical valve; the latter working about a suitable 
orifice and seating, provided in a horizontal partition which 
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divides the inlet from the outlet chamber of the governor. On 
gas entering the governor, the initial pressure tends to raise the 
bell and thereby close the valve. The bell is then gradually 
weighted, until it allows an outlet pressure just sufficient to 
supply the requisite number of lights. Once adjusted, it will 
maintain that pressure whatever the inlet pressure may be— 
provided the latter does not fall below that required on the 
outlet. Should more gas be required for more lights, another 
weight will increase the pressure accordingly. Peebles’ and 
Stott’s governors are in construction much as the above; but 
the latter (as also Shaw’s governor) is provided with two valves 
—one each on the inlet and outlet orifices—both being fixed on 
the vertical spindle, and actuated by the bell. 

The diaphragm governor is similar in all respects to the fore- 
going, except that, in place of the metallic bell and mercurial 
seal, a horizontal membrane, usually of leather, is fixed. To 
the centre of this diaphragm a spindle is attached, which carries 
the regulating-valves. Both classes of governors must be fixed 
perfectly level, to prevent “ binding” of the actuating spindle, 
and to ensure the correct action of the bell or disc. 

The automatic governor-burner provides a means in the body 
of the burner itself for regulating the quantity of gas passed to 
4, 5, 8, or 10 feet per hour, as the case may be. Sugg’s dia- 
phragm regulators were amongst the earliest of really efficient 
governors ; but these are now worthily superseded by metallic 
disc governors. Peebles’s needle governor is well known; and 
the student should examine for himself the sectional illustrations 
appearing in the JouRNAL. The gas is controlled by the rising 
and falling of a cone which floats in a gas chamber, rising or 
falling as the gas pressure is increased or diminished, and in 
this way opening or closing a valve, and regulating the flow of 
gas tothe burner. It is not a regulator of pressure, but of 
volume ; and the floating cone so regulates and measures the 
quantity that is consumed, and may be so depended on, that 
the quantity the burner is rated to pass per hour, multiplied by 
the number of hours the gas is used, will give the total quantity 
consumed for any given time. In Sugg’s, Borradaile’s, and 
other governors steatite floats are used, which, rising and falling 
with fluctuations of pressure, open or close small gas-orifices, 
and thus maintain the correct rate of consumption. 

Globes, Shades, &c.—Two or three points in reference to the 
employment of these aids (?) to successful gas illumination 
require the attention of the reader. When constructed and 
utilized in an intelligible, not to say in a scientific manner, these 
appendages may aid considerably in gas illumination. The far 
too common narrow-necked ground-glass dirty globe is, however, 
an abomination that cannot be too strongly condemned; and 
the manufacturers of elegant chandeliers and candelabra which 
are fitted for these globes only ought to be ‘‘ boycotted ” by the 
gas profession. Scientists say the absorption of light passing 
through the varieties of glass named below, and under condi- 
tions, as regards illuminating power and distance from the light, 
of ordinary coal gas consumption, is roughly as follows:— 


Absorption of Light. 


Average sample of sheet clear glass . . ». » 8 to1z percent. 
” ” ground sk ee es SOMO, | a, 
” ” opal ” e « » « 55 to 60 ” 


In actual practice, although the absorption may equal or exceed 
the above figures, the absolute loss of light is less, owing to 
certain advantages accompanying the employment of the globes, 
and also due to the fact that the curved glasses absorb less 
light than sheet glass. These figures do not allow, however, 
for the dirty condition in which ground-glass globes are gene- 
rally to be found, and to which may be attributed another 10 or 
15 per cent. loss of light. The object of the writer in touching 
upon this subject is chiefly to point out the enormous advantage 
to the gas consumer of using the modern shape of globe. 

The objections to the first mentioned may be summed up as 
follows: Reduced illuminating power of the flame itself—due 
first to cooling of the flame by the rapid rush of air, caused 
by the contracted opening at the bottom of the globe; and, 
second, to incomplete combustion of the gas, arising from the 
same circumstance. Absorption of (say) 33 per cent. by the 
globe itself of what light is produced inside it. Irretrievable 
injury to readers’ eyesight, caused by the irritating flickering of 
the flame, due to the aforementioned rush of air. On the other 
hand, the advantages of a good opal globe of the modern 
pattern are:» Perfect combustion of the gas, with full lighting 
duty therefrom, owing to the absence of air rushes and cooling 
draughts. Steady flame of uniform shape. Greater cone of 
light through the opening at the bottom of the globe, and 
refraction of light from the inside of the lower portion of the 
globe. |Increase of light within easy distance of the lamp. 
With a consumption of (say) 5 cubic feet of 17-candle gas per 
hour, this increase will probably be not less than 40 per cent., 
compared with an old-fashioned narrow necked globe. ~ 





In conclusion, the writer desires to acknowledge much assist- 
ance received, during the preparation of the series of articles 
now brought to a close, from the various sources named, and 
others; and more particularly to those gentlemen who have, 
from time to time, personally favoured him with particulars for 
the purposes of these articles, or who have given permission for 
the insertion of extracts from their several writings. 





’ TECHNICAL RECORD. 


NORTH OF ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 


The Thirty-third Half-Yearly Meeting of this Association was 
held last Saturday, at Middlesbrough, under the presidency of 
Mr. D. Terrace, the Engineer and Manager of the Corporation 
Gas-Works, An earlier start than usual was made ; the members 
(of which there were a large number present) gathering, at 
eleven o’clock, at the Town Hall, which was opened as a sort of 
reception-room. When all were assembled, they were shown 
over the fine pile of municipal buildings by a town official. At 
noon they repaired to the Council Chamber, the use of which 
had been granted to the Association by the Corporation. 





WELCOME BY THE CORPORATION. 


The Mayor (Mr. C, Lowthian Bell) took the chair, and said 
that, during his year of office, he had had two very pleasant 
duties to perform, in the shape of welcoming engineering 
societies to the town—having, only a couple of months ago, to 
welcome the Institution of Mechanical Engineers to Middles- 
brough. He took it that an organization such as theirs, of 
gentlemen engaged in so important a manufacture as that of 
gas, was almost as-influential an Association as that of the 
Mechanical Engineers. It therefore gave him the greatest 
pleasure, on behalf of himself and the Aldermen and burgesses 
of Middlesbrough, to give them a very hearty welcome. He 
personally felt greatly honoured that they had with them the 
President of The Gas Institute. They were all, at the present 
moment, regretting the loss which they, as engineers, had sus- 
tained this year in the death of a gentleman who, he believed, 
was a promoter and the first President of the Institute; he 
referred to the late Mr. Hawksley. The Association was an 
offshoot of the Institute; and he believed that, of all such 
offshoots, the North of England Association had done more to 
promote and improve gas manufacture than any other. He 
took it that a gas manager had to be, first of all, an engineer ; 
and, secondly, if not equally, a chemist. He thought they had 
proved this by electing as their Vice-President—and probably 
as their President next year—a gentleman who was one of the 
most celebrated men in Middlesbrough, and whose name asa 
chemist was known probably all over the world—that was, his 
friend Colonel Sadler. 

Alderman HuGu BELL said that, on behalf of the Gas Com- 
mittee, it was his very pleasant duty to reiterate the welcome 
which had been offered to them by the Mayor on behalf of 
the town. It was a great satisfaction to the Committee to 
see so important an assembly of gas engineers gathered to 
assist them, by their discussions and by their presence, in the 
work they had undertaken. It was said, but on this occasion 
he was fain to believe that the proverb was untrue, that “ the 
shoemaker’s wife goes nearest the ground;” because, if it were 
true, one would have expected that the North of England gas 
managers, being so near an important coal-field, would have 
been very backward in the matter of gas making. He was glad 
to know that this was not the case; and that, being near the 
coal, they had not thought this their privilege, and regarded it 
as part of their share of good luck, and so been led to neglect 
the scientific part of their business. He welcomed them the 
more heartily because they were about to inspect the plant the 
Corporation had recently erected at the gas-works under the 
advice and with the assistance of their Engineer. He read with 
much interest the account of the last meeting of The Gas 
Institute in Belfast, when a paper by Mr. Terrace on the subject 
of inclined gas-retorts was made the occasion of much discus- 
sion; and Mr. West would perhaps allow him to say that, of all 
the speeches on the subject, none were of more vivid interest 
than the remarks which fell from him. Now, when they had 
new plant erected, they did not wish to hear the good opinions 
about it ; they wanted to hear the bad ones. Might he venture 
to express the hope that Mr. West’s opinion had ripened, and 
that he had seen some reason to alter it? It would be, at all 
events, a very great satisfaction to them, whether he held the 
same opinion still, or whether he had modified it, if he would 
give them his views when he had visited the plant. He 
(Alderman Bell) trusted he was not trenching on delicate ground, 
nor revealing commercial secrets, when he that Mr. West was 
not altogether without interest in the erection of inclined 
retorts at another place; and, as he would not have 
undertaken, at all events without serious protest, to provide 
machinery of the character suggested, he ventured to hope that, 
since the last meeting of the Institute, he had seen his way 
to reverse his opinion as to inclined retorts. The fact was that 
out of discussions at meetings such as theirs arose all the 
improvements which it was possible to make in industrial 
undertakings; and, for this reason, interested as they were in 
Middlesbrough in a very important branch of the Corporation 
undertakings—a portion which yielded them a not inconsider- 
able revenue—they could not fail to see with pleasure the 
presence of so distinguished a company as they had with them 
that day. His brother (the Mayor) had referred to two aspects 
of the gas manager; he ventured to refer to a third. The 
engineering and the chemical capacities of a gas manager were 
beyond all question. There was no doubt that in both of 
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these he required to be wellinstructed. But another aspect 
in which he might be looked at was the relations that must 
necessarily subsist between him and those in his employment. 
In the past few years, they hadall seen a great change in the con- 
ditions under which labour at gas-works was carriedon. Atthe 
present time, there was no more pressing matter than the finding 
of the conditions under which the labour employed in the 
manufacture of an article should be applied in the way which 
was most advantageous both to the producer and the labourer. 
It was because it appeared to him that the inclined retort pre- 
sented one of the solutions of this very difficult problem that he 
—with great diffidence, so far as his own judgment went—was 
not unwilling to see the erection of such a plant as they were 
going to visit. Those who were in the position of having to 
supply apparatus must approach the subject from a very 
different point of view; but those engaged in the supply of gas 
must, he thought, look at it in the way he had indicated. 

The PRESIDENT observed that he took it as a personal favour, 
and he was quite sure the Association felt it a very high honour 
indeed, that the Mayor had attended their meeting to welcome 
them; and he had, in thename of the Association, to thank him. 

Mr. J. West (Manchester) expressed his great pleasure at 
having the opportunity of being present. He said his Worship 
had referred to a very old and esteemed friend of theirs—one of 
the promoters, if not the promoter, of the Institute which he 
represented that day. Mr. Hawksley was the President for 
three years ; and, during that period, the Institute made great 
progress, although it took a very long time before it gained a 
considerable following. They were now a very large body 
indeed, representing most of the towns in England. As to 
Mr. Hawksley, he could only say that all who were acquainted 
with him knew him to be a man of intelligence and ability. 
He himself had known him for many a year, and had the 
pleasure of meeting hini often—sometimes in opposition, which 
was not very pleasing, because he could be very severe to those 
who were opposed to him, though afterwards he was all friend- 
liness and kindness. Mr. Hawksley had left his works behind 
him. At Nottingham, Derby, and other large towns, they 
would see works which would remain a monument to him 
long after the designer had gone from among them. He 
(Mr. West) was pleased, as father of the parent Institute, 
to come to the North to welcome its loyal sons. Of course, 
they were all present there as free lances, and to give free 
expression to their opinions. He had never hesitated to do 
so. He was prepared to repeat what he said at Belfast. He 
said it conscientiously ; and he could only say that he was, on 
that occasion, much pleased that Mr. Terrace brought forward 
something very tangible. It was the first time that they had 
before them anything like figures showing the application in 
detail of the process; and he believed that the figures then 
presented, and the economy shown, would be still further 
reduced. They need hardly take it that because he was putting 
up machinery for inclined retorts, he accepted everything that 
was being done in that line. An engineer might be putting up 
inclined retorts, and, if he asked him (Mr. West) to supply the 
machinery for the working of them, why should he not do it? 
He might advise companies and corporations as to what was 
the right thing to adopt ; and if he thought one thing was better 
than another, he would be obliged to recommend it. 


New MEMBERS. 


The PresipentT having taken the chair, 

The Hon. SEcrETARY (Mr. W. Hardie, of Newcastle) sub- 
mitted the names of the following gentlemen, who were unani- 
mously admitted to the Association: Member: Mr. G. W. 
Young, of Harrington. Associates: Mr. W. Phillips, of Sunder- 
land; Mr. J. S. Walton, of Corbridge; Mr. W. T. Grahamsley, 
of Morpeth; Mr. G. T. Duncan, of Birmingham; Mr. M. W. 
Helps, of Leeds; and Mr. John Mackay, of Edinburgh. 


The PresIpEnT then delivered the following 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

In presenting to you to-day a few passing thoughts on current 
methods of work in our industry, that may prove of interest and 
perhaps value, allow me first to thank you for the honour con- 
ferred in electing me to preside over your deliberations during 
the year. I intend, however, only to touch upon such subjects as 
are most prominent, or engaging our attention in amost marked 
degree at this time. 

Competition and rivalry are hard at work; and this is 
exemplified not only in having to meet our “ pale brother,” 
electricity, in the field, but also in being confronted with so 
many different methods of work in our everyday labours, that it 
is often very difficult to choose the best in the interest of com- 
pany and consumer. This can only be done after thorough and 
exhaustive investigation. Even then different conclusions are 
arrived at by different investigators—perhaps owing to the 
different conditions and circumstances under which they are 
working. Itis one thing to prove, or have the courage to adopt, 
a principle, but quite another to work it out to its natural con- 
clusion. The latter element isin a sense more important than 
the first; for the development of many a good invention has 
been ruined in its application or by carelessness in working. 

The more recent forms of carbonizing processes are all more 
or less familiar to you. To-day, inspection is being made of the 


inclined retort system which has been adopted here, and on 





which a paper was read by the writer at the Belfast meeting of 
The Gas Institute in June this year. It is a mode of relieving 
arduous hand-labour by what may be termed “stationary 
machinery ” and the law of gravitation. This principle is easily 
adapted to moderate-sized works as well as to large works; 
whereas charging and stoking machinery ‘on wheels” may be 
more applicable to the larger works, where it can be kept con- 
stantly employed on a sufficient number of retorts to make it 
profitable. 

Another method of carbonization is claiming attention at 
present, in the Yeadon revolving retort, a paper on which was 
read by meat our April meetingin Newcastle-upon-Tyne. After 
pointing out the several advantages accruing from this system, 
the results of the experimental work were given, and fully 
discussed. We are now waiting the practical outcome of actual 
work in some towns where it has been decided to adopt this 
form of retort. 

A new departure in the production of illuminating gas from 
liquid hydrocarbons has lately been introduced in what is 
known as the Peebles process (Young and Bell). Hitherto the 
method of manufacturing gas from liquid hydrocarbons has 
consisted in running or injecting into the retort or oil-decom- 
posing arrangement, the liquid hydrocarbons at such a rate in 
relation to the temperature of the retort or decomposing vessel 
that it was, as far as possible, converted into gas at one opera- 
tion. Considerable difficulty has been experienced in the adjust- 
ment of these conditions. Ifthe rate of injection of the hydro- 
carbon was too fast, oil escaped decomposition—entailing waste ; 
and, on the other hand, when the flow of oil was too slow, the 
hydrocarbon was over-decomposed, and there.was formed soot 
and pitchy matter, which clogged up the apparatus. So great, 
indeed, was the difficulty experienced, especially with tars and 
oils containing a large quantity of carbon, that they have not 
been hitherto available for the production of gas upon a com- 
mercial scale. By the Peebles process—by which the difficul- 
ties are completely overcome—the oils or tars to be gasified 
are purposely allowed to flow, or are injected into the retort at 
such a rate that only a fractional part is decomposed each-time 
it enters the retort. The large quantity of oil or tar leaving 
the retort ungasified during the process of condensation, serves 
as the agent to wash out of the gas the condensable vapour, 
and to hold in suspension any sooty matter; and it is, along 
with the fresh oil or tar, made to flow back against the current 
of gas, and is run or injected a second timeinto the retort. The 
process of alternate fractional decomposition and condensation 
goes on till the hydrocarbon is split up into gas and coke. 

This method would appear to be suited to the gasification of 
all descriptions of liquid hydrocarbons—from the purest 
petroleum to the crudest tar. The higher grade of oils would 
produce gas of very high illuminating power, suitable for en- 
riching coal gas; while the cruder tar from our coal-gas making 
yields a gas having an illuminating power considerably higher 
than the gas produced from the coal from which the tar was 
obtained. 

The process is also exceedingly simple, and is likely to prove 
of considerable value, in giving us in future the power to check 
the ransom prices of cannel coal and enable us to keep up the 
value of tar. It has always appeared to me to be bad policy 
toimport cannel, and so pay equivalent to 2d. to 4d. per ‘candle 
for (say) the seventeenth candle; while we sell the other sixteen 
at the rate of 14d., when using the coal from the nearest sources. 
When, however, the enrichment can be done by means of oil 
or tar—as is accomplished by this process—at, or even con- 
siderably under pro vatd cost, the circumstances are different. 
It might then be desirable, for various reasons, to supply a 
higher quality of gas. Situated, however, as a large number of 
gas managers are, requiring to supply gas only of such a quality 
as can be easily produced from local coals, their interest in 
the process will centre in its application to the production of 
gas from tar, and especially at the present time when tar and 
tar products are at such a low price. 

That being my own position, I have obtained analyses of 
results bearing upon the subject. From a ton of tar derived 
from South Durham coal was produced by the new process 
(when gasified) 13,965 cubic feet, of 24*1-candle illuminating 
power, and 15 cwt. 1 qr. 2 lbs. of coke. From a ton of tar from 
Yorkshire coal, from a gas-works using a percentage of Notting- 
ham cannel as an enricher, was produced 14,414 cubic feet of 
gas, having an illuminating power of 25°: candles, and 
15 cwt. 2 qrs. 4 lbs. of coke. The coke from both tars was of 
fine quality, containing very little sulphur and less than 1 per 
cent. of ash—principally oxide of iron 

The value of tar as a gas producing material will, of course, 
vary—dependent on a variety of circumstances, such as location 
of works, influencing cost of coal and sale of coke and tar; and 
in the case of works distilling their own tar, only those parts of 
the distillation having a low commercial value would be worked 
up into gas. Creosote oil yields about 16,880 cubic feet of gas 
of 28-candle illuminating power, and 10 cwt. 3 qrs. 9 lbs. of 
coke. Applying these figures to your individual circumstances, 
you will be able to calculate out for yourselves the value of your 
tars as gas producing materials. I may mention that Russian 
residuum yields, per ton, 21,385 cubic feet of 70-candle gas, and 
660 lbs. of coke. 

At the summer meeting of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, held here, a paper was read by Mr. Jeremiah Head, 
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on ‘ Cleveland Industries,” in which reference was made to the 
great benefits obtained by the use of the Le Chatelier pyrometer 
in pa ai smelting] operations. The apparatus, which can 
be made self-recording, may be connected by conductors to the 
manager’s office. Such an instrument applied to our retort- 
settings, would be of great value; as it is equally imperative 
that our carbonizing operations should be conducted with all 
the regularity that pertains to that of blast furnaces and similar 
work. A description of the apparatus, as given by Mr. Head, 
will be interesting to you. He says: “The perfect control of 
smelting operations has hitherto been rendered impossible or 
difficult, for want of an instrument capable of indicating high 
temperatures with accuracy. Such an instrument can now be 
obtained in the Le Chatelier pyrometer, on which a paper was 
read before the Cleveland Institution of Engineers in November 
last, by the Mayor, Mr. Charles Lowthian Bell. A thermo- 
electric couple of platinum and platino-rhodium wires is in- 
serted permanently in the blast main, or in any of the gasdown- 
comers ; and it is connected by conductors with a galvanometer 
placed in the manager’s office. The galvanometer, by means 
of a twisting mirror, causes a beam of light to fall upon a scale, 
from which the temperature is read off. On the improved plan 
devised by Professor Roberts-Austen, the beam of light, instead 
of falling only upon the scale, is caused to act on sensitized 
paper, coiled on aclock-driven barrel. On this, it traces a con- 
tinuous curve, recording autographically every change of tem- 
perature. A complete check is thus provided day and night 
upon the operations of the furnace-men; and a clue may be 
obtained to the causes of troubles, and their remedy be facili- 
tated, in a way which otherwise would not be possible.” 

The principles which govern the condensation and scrubbing 
of gas are fairly understood, and no doubt acted on to a greater 
or less degree. But I think that, though much has been said 
and written on purification proper, there is not such a decided 
opinion as to the best methods of working. We are all agreed 
that the efficient and economical way in which this is carried out 
is a matter of great importance, not only in regard to the purit 
of the gas, but also as to the cost in wages and material. 
There can be no doubt that the gas may be most economically 
and efficiently purified when a small percentage of air is used 
as an aid to purification, and that without diminution of illumi- 
nating power. The air may be either forced in at the purifiers 
or drawn in at the exhausters—the latter being the preferable 
mode. With such an arrangement, double the quantity of gas 
has been purified per change, and the sulphur compounds 
(which previous to introducing air could not be got below 35 to 
40 grains) reduced to 14 to 18 grains per 100 cubic feet of gas. 
The cost in wages for purification is also considerably reduced 
—indeed the total cost for purifying, including wages and 
material, being a little under 3d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas. 
This clearly shows that by using a small percentage of air—say, 
from 14 to 2 per cent.—gas can be not only very economically 
purified, but sent out to the consumers almost entirely free from 
sulphur compounds. I think this also shows that expensive 
and complicated plant for the manufacture of oxygen, to aid in 
gas purification, need not be incurred, when the small cost of a 
meter fixed to the outlet of the condensers is all that is neces- 
sary to regulate the quantity of air drawn in. 

You are doubtless all familiar with the efforts which have been 
made by Mr. William Cowan, of Edinburgh, in the direction of 
automatically regulating pressure in distribution. His latest 
system is to apply an auxiliary small gasholder (or regulating 
vessel) connected to a main at a remote point from the works’ 
governor. The auxiliary gasholder in its rise and fall, according 
to the pressure in the district, operates water-valves for loading 
and unloading the governor. This is accomplished in such a 
way that a certain equal pressure is constantly maintained 
automatically. The invention also includes provision for the 
automatic alteration of the normally constant pressure, in the 
event of such alteration being found necessary. 

The use of ‘“‘penny-in-the-slot” (or prepayment) meters is 
now past the experimental stage, as large numbers of them are 
being fixed in some of the principal, as well as in the smaller 
towns. They are simply a means of selling gas retail instead of 
in bulk, with the usual consequence of the consumer having to 
pay an enhanced rate for the accommodation. It appears, how- 
ever, that this is cheerfully done; so we need not on that 
account adhere entirely to meters in their usual form. The 
use of these new meters is promoted in order to increase the 
sales of gas; and one great advantage should accrue in respect 
to the better development of the gas into light, which is still a 
matter of chance on the part of the consumer. Gas companies in 
supplying fittings should see that not only has a certain number 
of feet of gas been given for the penny, but opportunity should 
be taken of fixing proper burners, adapted to the pressure and 
light required, which circumstances are entirely overlooked by 
the average gas-fitter to the detriment of the average consumer. 
For notwithstanding all that has been done by way of instruc- 
tion by gas companies in this respect, ignorance and waste pre- 
vail. Consumers are still heedless of the fact that any slight 
variation in the quality of gas is as nothing compared to the 
wasteful means they use in consumption—any difference in 
quality not ranging more than 5 per cent.; while badly applied 
burners are destructive of light to the extent of at least 30 per 
cent. An additional 30 per cent. loss is also entailed by the use 
of globes of the old type. 





After the very able exposition of ‘‘ Gas v. Electricity” by the 
President of The Gas Institute (Mr. Denny Lane) this year, at 
Belfast, I fear there is little ground for me to touch on the sub- 
ject. I should like to reiterate, however, in as clear a manner 
as possible, the relationship in the cost of the rival lights to the 
consumer—i.¢., light for light. This has hitherto been stated 
more or less clearly, and sometimes with a certain vagueness 
on account of the technicality of the subject. Perhaps the 
following table will emphasize the information in as lucid a 
manner as it can be stated :— 


Comparative Cost of Gas and Electric Light. 


Gas (16-Candle) at 2s. per 1000 Cubic Feet. 
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It is thus that electricians compute (the 3s. 10d. against the 3s.) 
the cost of their light being “cheaper than gas.” Their assump- 
tion of 6 units instead of 10 units, allowed by the Board of 
Trade as being equal to 1000 cubic feet of gas, is a wilful playing 
with “standards of light.” It is, however, done with the 
greatest sang froid. Were the gas industry to be as guilty of 
misrepresentation, it could with all reason adduce the latest 
development in economical lighting by gas—viz., the incan- 
descent light, which reduces the cost to one-sixth of our stan- 
dard, or one-fifteenth of the cost of electric light. The fair 
way to put it, however, is: Gas standard, 2s.; electric light 
standard, 5s.—i.c., electric light two-and-a-half times the cost 
of gas, light for light. 

There are about 600 townswhich may be expected to use the 
electric light, if it were a success commercially ; but only 5 per 
cent. of these as yet have each a comparatively small installation. 
The average proportion of light in such towns is 2 per cent. 
electric light and 98 per cent. gas light. Taking the proportion 
of electric lighting for the whole country, we find it to be 
I per cent., against g9 per cent. of gas light in use. This year 
18 towns have applied to the Board of Trade for powers, against 
24 the year before—out of the 300 to 400 which “ intended ” to 
apply. Asthe number of towns experimenting with the new 
light is in a decreasing ratio, this shows that it has reached its 
level, and that it now appears in its proper guise in the estima- 
tion of those who may adopt it, if not in that of the electrician 
and capitalist. 

I would commend those towns about to adopt an electric 
light installation to note what was published a few weeks 
ago from the home of electric lighting—America—where it has 
got such a foothold; gas being three to four times the price 
paid in this country. It is said that “33 out of 56 electric 
lighting companies doing business in Massachusetts did not pay 
any dividend last year, while the average dividend paid for the 
year by the whole 56 companies [as many as are working in 
this country] was only 0'0235 per cent.”’ 

In these few sentences, I have endeavoured to place before 
you the status of the gas industry in regard to its manufacturing 
and distributing plant, as well as to our rival in the field— 
electricity. The adoption of prepayment meters, meets the 
case of a greater competitor—oil—for domestic lighting. It 
also would soon fail, so far as economy goes, were gas con- 
sumers alive to the fact that they could light their houses, even 
with ordinary open-flame burners, at least 30 per cent. cheaper 
than they do at present, by simply using burners properly 
adapted to their requirements. It is well known that gas of 
(say) double the quality we supply is often deteriorated to less 
than half its value by consuming it under high pressure and in 
small burners; whereas both it and poorer quality gas can be 
readily made to give greatly increased lighting power, according 
to the means taken to secure this. : 

The future of electric lighting may be briefly summed up in 
the words of that great scientist, the late Sir C. W. Siemens, 
who said, when he was President of the British Association, in 
1882-83: ‘“‘ Improved gas lighting may continue its rivalry with 
electric lighting, both as regards economy and brilliancy, and 
such rivalry must result in great public advantage.” 


Mr. J. HEpwortu (Carlisle) said he had been asked to voice 
what he knew would be the unanimous feeling of the members 
of the Association, in proposing a hearty vote of thanks to the 
President for the excellent and very able address to which they 
had just listened, 
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Mr. T. TreEwuitt, J.P. (West Hartlepool), seconded the 
motion, which was unanimously agreed to. 


Mr. G. R. Histop’s PATENT RETORT-SETTINGS. 


The discussion on the paper by Mr. Er W. Smith on the 
above subject (read at the last meeting) was then taken. Our 
report of it will be published next week. At the close of the 
debate, a hearty vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Smith. 


GaAs UNDERTAKINGS IN RELATION TO THE USE OF Gas- 
ENGINES. 

On the agenda, it was intimated that Mr. H. Lees (Hexham) 
would read a paper on this subject; but the time at disposal 
was too short to allow of it being considered by the members. 
It has, therefore, been judged advisable to hold the paper over 
from publication until after the next meeting of the Association, 
when it will be read, and at once discussed. 

The PresipenT having thanked the Mayor for his kindness 
in allowing the members the use of the Council chamber for 
their meeting, the business proceedings terminated. 

VISIT TO THE GAsS-WoRKS. 

The members then walked to the gas-works, which they in- 
spected; paying particular attention to the benches of retorts 
which have recently been erected on the inclined system. In 
the office, samples of coke from coal, Russian oil, and tar 
were exhibited, and attracted some notice. 





Shortly after two o’clock, the company were conveyed down 
the river, on one of the steam vessels belonging to the Tees 
Conservancy Commissioners, to the Fifth Buoy, where, in a 
building erected upon a staging in the middle of the estuary, 
they had dinner. The usual toasts were given; but the pro- 
ceedings at the close had to be somewhat hurried in order that 
the return voyage up the river—a distance of seven miles—might 
be completed in time to enable the members to catch trains 
connecting at Middlesbrough with the north and south going 
expresses, 


y~ 
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GAS SUBSTITUTES. 








The Hydro-Oxy Oil Gas Process. 

In last Tuesday’s JourNAL, we gave the text of a paper 
on the above subject which was read the previous evening, by 
Professor ViviAN B. LEweEs, at the meeting of the Society of 
Engineers, at the Westminster Town Hall. The discussion 
mainly turned upon the subject of the treatment of oil gas with 
oxygen, and will be read with interest in conjunction with the 
article which appeared in last week’s issue on “The Tatham 
Process at Huddersfield.” 


Mr. W. R. HErr1NG, the Engineer of the Huddersfield Cor- 
poration Gas-Works, said Professor Lewes stated in his paper 
that the addition of oxygen to rich oil gas, by increasing the 
rate of combustion, ‘‘ enables the gas to burn at a far larger 
burner than would be possible with oil gas alone; and an in- 
crease of sometimes as much as 25 per cent. in the illuminating 
value can be obtained.” Then he went on to say that ‘such 
a gas would be useless for enriching purposes, as the oxygen 
which, with the rich gas, perfected the burner, and so gave an 
increase of illuminating value, would, when the gas came to be 
diluted with poor coal gas, overdo the combustion, and would 
cause a loss rather than a gain in illuminating value.” This 
appeared to be a very sweeping assertion; and he was forced 
to conclude that Professor Lewes had not had much practical 
experience with the oxy-oil gas process. He (Mr. Herring) 
had devoted considerable attention to it. In December last, he 
spent a week at the experimental plant erected in Salisbury 
Square by the Hydro-Oxy Gas Company ; and he would briefly 
refer to the results he then obtained, and afterwards to the 
results of their practical working. In some experiments made 
in May of last year, by adding 5 per cent. of oxy-oil gas— 
that was, oil gas with 15 per cent. of oxygen—14"5-candle coal 
gas was enriched to 18°38 candles, or an increase of 26°7 per cent. ; 
in November, 15'12-candle gas was enriched to 189 candles, or 
25 per cent.; and in December, 12°56-candle gas was enriched 
to 16°61 candles, or 32'2 per cent. These tests proved that the 
poorer the coal gas, the greater was the effect of the oxy-oil 
gas. It was, however, very remarkable that the ratio of the 
increase in the results obtained was very uniform in proportion 
to the luminosity of the original gas. The next point to which 
he wished to direct attention was the permanency of the gas 
or otherwise. He found by experiment that it was greatly 
superior to gas enriched by cannel, and also to ordinary coal 
gas. He took various samples of the gas, and sealed them up 
in small gasholders, and left them for more than six days. 
Coal gas, after standing over water for that time, depreciated 
from 15°32 to 12°94 candles ; losing 2°38 candles. The coal gas 
enriched by cannel depreciated from 15°43 to 10°93 candles; 
being a loss of 4°5 candles. Coal gas enriched by 5 per cent. 
of oxy-oil gas depreciated from 15°39 to 13°88 candles, losing 
I'51 candles. These tests were very severe, because there was 
so much exposure to the water and surface of the holder—more 
than there would be in practical working. The figures he had 





given were the results obtained by experiment. But in May 
last, they commenced the erection of plant at Huddersfield ; 
and they adopted the retort which had been patented by 
the Northern Counties Hydro-Oxy Company. Unfortunately 
the form of this retort was such that it did not admit of any 
expansion. It was a four-way zig-zag retort; and, when 
expansion was taking place, there was constant springing 
of the joints, and it was impossible to keep the apparatus 
tight. They devised a different set of retorts altogether, and 
provided for the expansion which must, of course, take place. 
These had been in operation a fortnight; and he would give a 
brief account of what they had done. During that time they 
made 244,600 cubic feet of oxy-oil gas—that was, with 15 per 
cent. of oxygen added. In their No. 3 retort-house (which was 
not fully at work), they had made 4,103,000 cubic feet of coal 
gas, so that the oil gas made and added tothis was equal 
to 5°96 per cent.; and they had obtained an average increase in 
illuminating power of 5}.candles. This, as far as it went, over- 
stepped the results obtainedon a small scale; and he anticipated 
that, when'they got into regular work, they would do much better 
than with the small experimental plant. He should add that 
this gas contained 3 percent. of cannel gas. Owing to the 
difficulties with regard to coal in the neighbourhood, they had 
little coal left at the present time; and having a fair supply of 
cannel, they had been using it up to about 30 per cent.—that 
was, Yorkshire cannel. Professor Lewes seemed to think the 
process was no good at all. But he thought, from what he had 
seen of it so far, that there was not the slightest doubt it wasa 
very important advance in regard to the enriching of poor coal 
gas ; and shortly, they would know more about it than now. So 
far as they had gone, there was no doubt whatever in his mind 
the gas was permanent. They had had no condensation from 
the street syphons, and no more than usual from the gasholder 
syphons—it was water condensation rather than oil. He had 
a jet photometer in his house, which was about 1} miles from the 
works; and the difference in the illuminating power was no more 
than with ordinary gas, if so much. 

Mr. H. O’Connor remarked that he had had some experience 
in the erection of the Lowe plant. He noticed that Professor 
Lewes said he obtained with his apparatus a result of 1333 
candles per gallon of oil; and he might mention that recently 
in ordinary working with the Lowe plant something over 1300 
candles had been realized. Another matter was as to the cost 
of the Lowe plant. He should like to know what Professor 
Lewes included in the £900 he quoted. 

Professor Lewes: The general fittings to the generator, 
superheater, and so on. 

Mr. O’Connor: Then for that the cost of the Lowe plant would 
come to between £300 and £400. 

Mr. C. Ganpon, the Engineer of the Crystal Palace District 
Gas-Works, agreed with nearly all that Professor Lewes had 
said. During the past year or two, gas makers, he remarked, 
had had to consider the means by which they could increase 
or maintain the illuminating power of gasat the cheapest possible 
cost. In former years cannel coal had been their servant, until 
it went up to an outrageous price. Then came these mineral 
oils; and they had given them the hope of being able to enrich 
coal gas without the aid of cannel. He believed he had had 
as much experience, or tried as many experiments with these 
oils as most gas managers. He had tried running them into the 
retorts and distilling them, but with very unsatisfactory results. 
The conclusion he came to was this—that, when they distilled 
the oils at a low temperature, they re-condensed; while, if 
they adopted a high temperature, they blocked up every pipe 
inthe place. These were the conclusions he came to, he might 
say, twenty years ago; and he held them still. They could 
enrich their gas with these oils, but they required to be very 
carefully used. Then he came to the water-gas processes, 
which were all very pretty. He remembered going to see the 
Van Steenbergh apparatus when it was in operation at Knights- 
bridge. Itworked admirably; but it did not tempt him to adopt 
it. He had also seen the plant in use at Beckton. It worked very 
well; but he did not yet know the cost. 

Professor Lewes: I think about 2s. per 1000 cubic feet of gas 
is the accepted figure. 

Mr. GANDON (proceeding) said, of course, that depended upon 
the cost of the oil. However, oil was doing something for them 
in the way of reducing the price of cannel; for only that day 
he had had offered to him some cannel which a year ago would 
have been ros. dearer. As to the hydro-oxy gas process, there 
might be something in it; but he had not been able to discover 
it yet. He believed, however, that there wasa field open to gas 
managers in the enrichment of coal gas by means of oil. 

Dr. LEonarp T, THornE remarked that Professor Lewes had 
stated in his paper that, for enrichment purposes, oxy-oil gas 
was useless. To this he gave an emphatic negative. He had 
worked a great deal on this subject on a small scale; and he 
had obtained results which left no doubt in his mind, not only 
that it could be used as an enricher, without any loss of illumi- 
nating power, as Professor Lewes seemed to insinuate, but that 
it could be used with a very great gain of illuminating power, 
and could be employed as a very valuable and important 
enriching medium. He did not intend on this occasion to go 
into details. It would take up too much time; but he hoped, 
in the course of a few weeks, to be able to lay before the gas 
profession some further particulars, and then go into the whole 
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question more completely than it would be possible for him to 
do at that meeting. But he wished to give one or two figures 
which were diametrically opposed to the insinuation made, in 
a rather ex cathedrd manner, by the author of the paper. He 
(Dr. Thorne) made some experiments at a time when he had 
the advantage of the great cold of last winter for the purpose 
of testing—on the one hand, the enricher, and on the other, 
the stability of the oxy-oil gas. Working on a small scale, with 
the conditions disadvantageous to the best product of oxy-oil 
gas, he obtained a minimum of about 3} candles of illuminating 
effect by enrichment by 5 per cent. of oxy-oil gas. He did 
not think that a practical gas manager would think that any 
addition of 5 per cent. which would give 3} candles increase in 
illuminating power could be said to be useless. He might 
mention that this increase of 34 candles was when used with an 
Argand burner; with a flat-flame burner, the increase that he 
obtained was very much higher. The gas so enriched proved 
itself to be more stable than the poor coal gas before its 
enrichment. The coal gas he took for these experiments 
varied, under different conditions in different experiments, from 
about 12 and 13 up to 15 candle power. He found that, on keep- 
ing these various gases in small holders over water, and subjected 
to considerable variations of temperature and great cold—con- 
ditions which he thought were rather severe—the unenriched 
gas averaged a loss, in the course of three days, of about 1°3 
candles ; while the same gas, enriched with about 5 per cent. of 
oxy-oil gas, lost about 0°95 candle, and, when enriched with 
about 10 per cent., only o°5 candle. Not only did they obtain no 
extra loss in the enriched gas, but they had really a diminution 
in actual loss of from 1°35 candles to 05 candle. These results 
were, as he had said, under conditions which he believed then, 
and believed still, were disadvantageous to the oxy-oil gas. 
Results were now being obtained ona largescale. The appara- 
tus was not yet quite in complete working order; but Mr. 
Herring had been able to give them some preliminary figures 
which he considered would very closely approximate to the 
average working, and he (Dr. Thorne) saw they gavea con- 
siderably higher illuminating gain than those he had obtained. 
He expected, when they came to favourable conditions ona 
large scale of working, they would get better returns than he had 
realized. Even the mean results he obtained on a small scale 
were sufficient to make the process a valuable one to gas 
managers ; and he hoped before long to be able to give further 
figures from his own work both on asmall and a large scale. 
He was certainly inclined to think that Professor Lewes would 
have to very seriously modify his opinion upon this subject 
before he next read a paper before the Society. 

Mr. T. S. Lacey, of the Pimlico works of The Gaslight and 
Coke Company, referring to the statement by Mr. Herring in 
regard to the loss of gas stored in small holders, thought 
it ought to be pointed out that gas was not so unstable that 
it lost, under ordinary working conditions, anything like so 
large a quantity as mentioned. It was certainly true that 
coal gas would lose its illuminants by being passed over 
water or subjected to washing, as stored gas would be in 
small holders. It would be a larger loss than would occur in 
distributing it to the consumer—it was quite a different thing to 
supplying it in the usual manner. There were two ways in which 
loss might be occasioned—one was by taking such a low tem- 
perature that the gas would deposit its hydrocarbons; and the 
other was by passing it over liquid that would act as an 
absorbent. In ordinary cases, gas as now supplied was suffi- 
ciently stable for general purposes ; at all events, he contended 
that the London gas was. One of the tables which Professor 
Lewes exhibited, but it was not included in the paper, was very 
interesting, looking at the fact that they used naphthas for car- 
buretting gas. There was an extraordinary difference in the 
value, as far as he could see, of the different hydrocarbons as 
enrichers. There was one oil of ‘875 specific gravity, with a 
boiling-point of 110° C., and a percentage increase of illuminat- 
ing power of 8°81 for each grain per cubic foot. Then there was 
another of *827 specific gravity, with a boiling-point of 115° C., 
and a percentage increase in illuminating power of 3°43 for each 
grain per cubic foot; and another of *676 specific gravity, with 
a boiling-point of 40° C., and a percentage increase in illuminat- 
ing power of 1°80 for each grain per cubic foot. As regarded 
the cost of manufacturing oil gas, it had probably been reduced 
since Professor Lewes obtained the price he had quoted. 

Mr. C. Harris observed that the cost of 2s. per 1000 cubic feet 
which had been mentioned had now been reduced at Beckton 
to about 1s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet for 25-candle gas. He also 
noticed that Professor Lewes stated that, in the Lowe and 
Springer processes, there was a large proportion of illuminating 
oil gas swept out with the blast. This was not now the case. 
The oil, two or three minutes before the end of each run, was 
shut off, and, before the air-blast was put on, all the illuminat- 
ing vapour was swept out by the steam. He also saw that in 
Professor Lewes’s apparatus he took his superheating steam in 
half way up the fuel bed. [Professor LEwrs: Only the portion 
used for injecting.] The author of the paper also stated that 
the whole of the oil-gas plant of The Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany was erected under the supervision of Mr. Glasgow. It was 
true that he put up a plant equal to a million cubic feet per 
diem; but the Company had since erected plant capable of 
producing 9 million cubic feet. In reply to Mr. Gandon, he 
added that 1s. 8d. was the cost of the gas into the holder. 





Mr. W. Succ wished to ask a question of Dr. Thorne relative 
to his remark with regard to the flat-flame burner giving a light, 
with the enriched gas, better than the Argand burner. What 
he desired to know was the relative size of the slit used in the 
flat-flame burner and the relative height of the flame in the 
Argand burner. He presumed that Dr. Thorne referred to the 
“London” Argand burner. If this was used with any quality 
of gas, except 16 candles, it should always be brought up to 
the 3-inch flame, and the difference calculated out ; and it would 
then, in all probability, be found that the Argand burner would 
give the best result. It was an uncertain thing to use a flat- 
flame burner for testing gas, as the least alteration of the slit 
would make a serious difference in the illuminating power. If 
a “ London” Argand burner was used with a 3-inch flame, they 
would find it would test the gas more correctly than when they 
used it with 5 cubic feet. It was made for a 3-inch flame; and 
directly they got below or above it, the conditions of the air 
supply were altered, so that the calculation would go wrong. _ 

Dr. THornE said he would just like to say that, in the experi- 
ments he had made, he worked exactly on the line indicated. 
Working with a “ London” Argand burner, and a 3-inch flame, 
and calculating the quantities, he obtained the best results. 
He was afraid that, in the remarks he made with regard to the 
illuminating effect being greater with the flat-flame burner, he 
did not make himself quite clear. What he intended to convey 
was that, if he burnt gas in a flat-flame burner, in all cases he 
obtained a very much less good result in illuminating power 
than from the Argand burner; but the same gas burnt through 
a flat-flame burner showed a larger increase from the addition 
of the oxy-oil gas than it did with the Argand burner. Suppos- 
ing the flat-flame showed 10 or g candles per 5 cubic feet against 
some 12 candles with the Argand, the increase would be nearer 
4 candles than 3} candles with the addition of the oxy-oil gas— 
the effect was more marked in the case of the flat-flame than in 
that of the Argand. He believed the explanation was simply 
the fact that the flat-flame burner was much less suitable for 
burning gas for giving the full illuminating effect than the 
Argand, but that the defect was somewhat remedied when the 
gas was enriched with the oxy-oil gas; so that the latter made 
the former more effective for its purposes than it was without 
it. In referring to the loss of illuminating power of gas, he did 
not intend to represent that this large loss was the normal loss 
for coal gas under ordinary conditions. He merely gave it as 
the relative loss of the same gas before and after enrichment 
under the special conditions of which he was speaking. 

Mr. Suaa desired to add that what he wished to point out was 
that, with the flat-flame burner, they obtained different results 
according tothe slit used. An Argand burner was a fixed thing, 
and could not be altered ; whereas a finer or broader slit could 
be used with a flat-flame burner. ; 

Mr. Lewis inquired if Professor Lewes could give the mem- 
bers some information as to the injection of oil into ordinary 
retorts during the latter end of the charge, as was practised by 
Mr. Herring, of Dover. ; 

Mr. Perry F. Nursey said there was one point in connection 
with the paper which had not been touched upon; and that 
was the difficulty of obtaining hydrocarbon oils for the purposes 
for which they were required. This difficulty had occurred to 
him in numerous instances during the last 30 years, more par- 
ticularly in connection with petroleum furnaces. It appeared 
to him that gas engineers were beginning the wrong end; and 
steps ought first to be taken for procuring the oil on reasonable 
terms, especially now that it had become to be of such great 
benefit. This reminded him of the old injunction in cookery- 
books to “‘ catch your hare before you cook it.” 

Mr. Frank MEap observed that only one or two clauses of 
Professor Lewes’s paper had been touched upon. Its real 
point was with regard to the gas that the author produced by 
his own apparatus. He showed that the gas was of much 
greater value than that made by the Lowe plant; and it was 
extremely important that the carbon monoxide was reduced by 
one-half, If it answered to enrich coal gas by gas produced 
by the Lowe system, surely it must answer better if they could 
obtain, on a commercial scale, such a gas as Professor Lewes 
made by his plant. He should like to see water gas standing 
on its own bottom, and the exact cost ascertained. So long 
as coal gas and water gas were worked in combination, it was 
impossible to find out the cost of the latter as compared with 
the former. With coal at a low price, of course water gas 
would stand a poor chance; but while coal was at its present 
figure, he thought it would have a good chance of competing 
with coal gas on commercial lines. : : 

The Presipent (Mr. W. A. Valon, of Ramsgate) said the dis- 
cussion had been rigidly confined to the question of enriching 
ordinary coal gas; while he thought the object of Professor 
Lewes was to give them some idea of the apparatus which would 
produce quantity as well as quality, and this had been lost sight 
of in the discussion. Asa practical gas maker, he could agree 
with the author that the time had come when they must try to 
have something else to rely upon than the present method of 
making gas in retorts. There were two months of the year 
when gas managers throughout the country were called upon 
to produce an extraordinary quantity of gas; and he thought that 
if they had, as asupplement to the manufacture of coal gas, an 
apparatus which would produce 25 or 18 candle gas at anything 
like 1s. 6d. or 1s. 8d. per 10v0 cubic feet, they would be not 
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only justified, but would be called upon as engineers to take 
seriously into consideration whether the time had not arrived 
when that apparatus should be introduced into their works. In 
America, water gas was depended upon entirely for the lighting 
of some of the towns and villages; and in this country there 
was a strong discussion proceeding between the advocates of 
coal gas and of water gasas to which was the cheapest and the 
best. In America, water gasseemed to hold its own; but he did 
not believe it could compete with coal gas here. However, he 
did think that, in conjunction with coal gas, and used in the 
way he had indicated, water gas would be a great adjunct to 
the ordinary gas apparatus in this country, to be used as an 
enricher, and for quantity as well as quality when required. 

Professor LEwEs, in his reply upon the discussion, said that 
he was glad to find that one paragraph at least in his paper 
had been successful in creating a discussion; and, in replying 
to the remarks which had been made, he would first deal with 
those of Mr. Herring and Dr. Thorne. These gentlemen con- 
sidered that his remarks upon the enriching value of mixtures 
of oil gas and oxygen were incorrect ; and while Mr. Herring 
put this down to want of experience, Dr. Thorne considered 
that he (Professor Lewes) had been speaking ex cathedrd. He 
would be very sorry for any member of the Society to think 
that he would place even one paragraph in the paper without 
having some justification for it; and he thought he could show 
that he was neither speaking without experience or without 
justification. He had experimented continuously with the 
enrichment properties of oil gas and oxygen for something like 
seven months; and although he found that, by mixing oil gas 
and oxygen, an increase in the illuminating value amounting 
sometimes to 25 per cent. could be obtained, yet, when this 
mixture was used for enriching poor coal gas, the enrichment 
obtained was not greater (and was often less) than when oil gas 
was used alone without oxygen. For some considerable time, 
these experiments gave results which were most inexplicable 
and unsatisfactory. Sometimes the enrichment figures appeared 
to bear out the idea of the oxy-oil gas being more valuable than 
oil gas alone; while just as often the figures obtained showed 
just the opposite. These contradictory results continued until 
the mixtures were made in a small holder, and every particle 
of the gas from the holder was burnt out at the photometer ; 
the readings being taken continuously throughout, and then 
the mean of these readings taken as the value of the gas, It 
was then found that the enrichment value of the oxy-oil gas 
was generally lower than the enrichment value of the oil gas 
alone; and still further experiments showed that this was due 
to the cause which he had given in his paper, and that the 
contradictory results before obtained had been consequent on 
the practical impossibility of obtaining uniform mixtures in the 
holder, owing to stratification and layering of two gases of such 
totally different densities. The low temperature at which the 
oil had been retorted had been spoken of as being an important 
factor in the process. But he had a vivid recollection of a 
visit to Huddersfield, and of being shown the method by which 
the oil gas and the mixtures were made; and he had been sur- 
prised to find that the gentleman in charge of the plant insisted 
on the colour of the oil gas being chocolate brown, which 
every maker of oil gas knew denoted a high and not a low 
temperature. There wasno doubt in his (the speaker’s) mind, or 
in that of anyone else who knew anything of the properties of 
oil gas, that, when made at thistemperature, it was one of the most 
permanent of illuminating gases, and, as Mr. Herring pointed 
out, certainly far more so than rich gas obtained from cannel 
coal. He (Professor Lewes) considered that, in the face of these 
experiments, he was perfectly justified in making the state- 
ment which he had made; and until these experiments had 
been disproved, he would continue to hold the same opinion 
asnow. At the same time, his only desire was for scientific 
truth; and if Dr. Thorne would make an oil gas, accurately 
test its illuminating value, then mix it with oxygen, again take 
its value, and then enrich poor coal gas of known value with 
it, and after that show him, by properly conducted photometric 
experiments, that the amount of light obtained by burning the 
whole of the enriched gas gave enrichment figures nearer to 
those of the oxy-oil gas than of the oil gas alone, he would be 
pleased to embrace the view taken by that gentleman. But 
Dr. Thorne must remember that photometry was a subject 
in which the burners employed and the methods of testing 
had a most important effect, and that, in such experiments, an 
absolutely reliable standard such as the Dibdin 10-candle flame, 
must be used for burning throughout the whole of the experi- 
ments, while, in testing the gas, it should be burnt at a fixed 
height of flame, and the value calculated from the rate of flow. 
Mr. Herring gave them the figures for the working of this pro- 
cess for the past fortnight; and he (Professor Lewes) had roughly 
calculated the candles per gallon that these figures presented. 

Mr. HERRING: I simply gave you the figures of the working, 
which I got out very hurriedly this morning. 

Professor Lewes (continuing) said these figures came out 
almost exactly the same as the enrichment figures claimed for 
the Young process in the report made upon it by the Engineer 
of the Leith Gas-Works; and if this was so, the value of 
the admixture with oxygen did not in any way appear to be 
proved. In leaving this part of the subject, he must ask 
Dr, Thorne and Mr. Herring to pardon him if he believed in his 
Own experiments rather than in theirs, and that they must also 





always remember that he was perfectly open to be convinced as 
to the error of his ways. He would now pass on to the remarks 
made by Mr. O’Connor, who pointed out that, with the improved 
working of the Lowe plant, they were obtaining results as high 
as 1300 candles, and that this was practically the same as was 
obtained by the carburetted hydrogen apparatus. There was 
no doubt that the result of 1300 candles was very good indeed; 
but Mr. O’Connor would, he believed, also be willing to admit 
that, in the early working of the Lowe process at Beckton, 
figures far below these were obtained, and that it was only by 
perfecting the plant, and using the most suitable grades of oil, 
that this result had been realized; while the figures he had 
given for the working of the carburetted hydrogen plant were 
obtained with an apparatus of small size, and endowed with 
almost every drawback that could be bestowed uponit. Even 
with this, he had reached figures far ahead of those given ; 
and he hoped, with the new apparatus which would be working 
in a few days at the Old Kent Road, to show results better 
even than the best he had before obtained. It must be 
clearly understood, however, that he had no wish to underrate 
the Lowe process, which fully deserved the pre-eminence 
it had obtained in America, and the position it was now taking 
in this country; and, if he could improve upon the results 
obtained by it, he would feel that he had done very good work. 
With regard to the cost of the plant, he had taken the Lowe 
figures for the generator, cracking, and superheating chambers 
(as nearly as he could obtain them for this size of plant) from a 
paper by Messrs. Goulden and Paddon, read at the meeting of 
the Incorporated Institution of Gas Engineers in 1892; and 
he thought it must be manifest that the doing away with the 
big external superheating chambers with their checker-work of 
fire-brick must mean a great savingin construction. He wished 
to fully endorse the very valuable remarks which Mr. Lacey 
had made as to the testing of the stability of the gas; as the 
behaviour of an illuminating gas in a small holder, probably 
many times smaller in diameter than the mains through which 
the gas was passed in practice, gave them no indication as to 
what might be expected of that gas during distribution. He 
regretted that the lateness of the hour prevented him from 
discussing the extremely interesting table to which Mr. Lacey 
had referred, and which embodied the experiments made by 
the late Dr. Letheby upon a very large number of varying 
hydrocarbons and the illuminating power which definite weights 
of their vapour would impart to gas. Mr. Harris informed him 
that the Lowe gas had been madeat the rate of a little under ts. 8d. 
per 1000 cubic feet of 25-candle gas; and considering how 
soon this authoritative statement came after Mr. Methven's 
statement at the last meeting of the Incorporated Institution 
of Gas Engineers, and which was the one he had given in his 
paper, it must be admitted that they were making enormous 
strides at Beckton in the production of the gas. Mr. Sugg’s 
remarks as to the importance of the burners to be used in gas 
testing, and the impossibility of getting flat-flame burners that 
could be relied upon for uniform results, would be fully corrobo- 
rated by everyone who had studied the question. For experi- 
mental work, there was no doubt that flat flames could only be 
used with extreme caution, and great attention to the size of the 
slit or orifice. It was a well-known fact that flat-flame burners 
could be obtained in London which would develop nearly 
3-candle power for each cubic foot of gas consumed; while they 
would not have to go far to find plenty of other burners which 
looked identical in construction, and yet did not develop 
1-candle power of illuminating value for the same volume of gas 
consumed. These latter were largely employed because of their 
initial cheapness; being made in Germany at a low rate, and 
without any consideration of the value of the gas to be consumed 
in them. Mr. Lewis had asked as to the results to be obtained 
by injecting oil into the retorts at the end of the carbonization of 
the coal. There was no doubt but that this was an admirable 
device when the gas manager had no other means of enrichment 
at hand; but there was no doubt also that it was a very crude 
and expensive method of getting the illuminating value out of 
oil, and probably a large percentage was lost. Mr. Nursey had 
raised a most important question as to the price of the oil, and 
the probable rise which would take place if there were a large 
demand for it. He (Professor Lewes), however, thought that, 
in all probability, an increase in the demand would not cause 
an increase in the price; for, as soon as the demand was suffi- 
ciently large, pipe-lines would be laid from the Russian oil-fields 
to the ports, and the arrangements for shipping the oil largely 
augmented. Besides, it must be remembered that other oil- 
fields were being opened up, and that, as soon as oil seriously 
interfered with the use of cannel coal, attempts would be made 
to compete with it, and, by so doing, if possible prevent the 
gas manager from embarking in the stormy ocean of experiment. 
Moreover, shale oil and even certain forms of phenoloid oils 
would be thrown into the market at a sufficiently low rate to 
prevent any serious rise in the Russian oils. Mr. Frank Mead 
had pointed out the importance of reducing the quantity of 
carbon monoxide, and said that he would like to see carburetted 
water gas in a position to be distributed fer se during (say) a 
portion of the summer months, when the gas manager wanted 
time for reconstruction and enlargement of his works. He 
(Professor Lewes) felt that, if he could succeed (as he had done) 
in reducing the carbon monoxide to one-half, they had attained 
a safe limit ; but unless anthracite could be obtained at a cheap 
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rate at the works, it would never replace coal gas, as the coke 
was required as fuel for the generator. He also wished to 
emphasize the fact that there was no competition between 
enrichment processes such as the Young and Bell process and 
production processes such as the Lowe and his own, as the 
enrichment processes could at the most add some 6 per cent. 
to the volume of the gas, while the production processes could 
at a pinch make the whole of the gas required at the works— 
in this way proving of the utmost value to the gas manager when 
hampered by fog or labour troubles. In conclusion, he acknow- 
ledged a vote of thanks which the members_had accorded to him 
for his paper. 

Mr. HERRING said he would like to remark that he had been 
at Huddersfield for two years, and had never met Professor 
Lewes there. i 

Professor Lewes observed that the plant he had seen was 
a small experimental one in the house, he believed, of a Dr. 
Mackenzie; and that he certainly had not had the opportunity 
of seeing the plant which Mr. Herring had erected. 
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SOCIETE TECHNIQUE DU GAZ EN FRANCE. 








The Papers Presented at the Annual Congress. 

In the Journat for the 5th ult., we noticed some of the 
papers presented at the congress of the above Society recently 
held in Paris. We now deal briefly with the remainder. 

In a short communication by M. Faure, he showed how a 
telescopic gasholder might furnish a very simple means of 


preventing extinction of the lights at the burners supplied from ° 


the mains served by it, in the event of a mishap in the action of 
the outlet-valve, provided that the inner lift{gave a lower 
pressure than any of the other holders, and that the pressure 
furnisbed by the two lifts together was higher. When these 
conditions are fulfilled, all that is needed is.to keep the tele- 
scopic holder in constant connection with the outlet-main, in 
order to avoid all chance of extinction. There is no necessity to 
make a fixture the lift which is to act as the anti-extinguisher. 
When the exigencies of storeage require the lift to be 
emptied, a time has to be chosen when the manipulation of the 
valves would not cause any complication, and when the conse- 
quences of an extinction would be the least feared. M. Faure’s 
system has therefore one disadyantage; and it was brought into 
prominence, in the discussion, by M. Coindet, who reminded 
the meinbers that there was a more simple plan—viz., the use 
of his automatic appliance which restores the supply of gas 
between the works and the town in the event of a wrong move- 
ment of the valve. M. Godinet said he thought M. Faure’s 
system would be inconvenient from the fact that it reduced to a 
minimum the capacity of the telescopic holder. 

In a note on gasholders with metal tanks, M. Godinet laid 
down the conditions under which tanks so constructed are to be 
preferred to those of masonry, notwithstanding certain incon- 
veniences attaching to them—viz., action of the wind upon the 
bell, lowering of the temperature of the tank water in winter, 
and liability of the material to deteriorate quickly. He ex- 
plained why, in the construction of a metal tank, sheet iron 
should be employed in place of either cast iron or sheet steel, 
although in the case of large tanks it is almost impossible to use 
the first-named material. The author showed, by calculation, 
that for a tank 56 metres (184 feet) in diameter and 14°4 metres 
(48 feet) high, sheets of metal 2 inches thick would be required, 
whereas, in practice, sheets only about half this thickness should 
not be used, as they could not be punched. The new arrange- 
ment M. Godinet laid before the members, which allowed of 
large tanks being constructed with plates of moderate thickness, 
consists in the employment of two or more concentric tanks 
connected by angle-irons with water-tight rivetings. The inner 
tank is of the required capacity; and the others are succes- 
sively lower in proportion to their distance from the 
centre. The spaces between the several tanks are, like 
the tank itself, filled with water. By arranging the level 
of the water in the outer tank at a suitable height, the 
sides of the central tank may be constructed of sheets of 
moderate thickness. The economy of the system consists 
solely in the use of sheets of metal of practical thickness, such 
as are usually made, as these can be easily punched, bent, 
placed in position, and riveted; and the author claimed that 
by it an iron tank could be put up in cases where the cost by 
the ordinary method would be prohibitive. Of course, the 
arrangement is only applicable to tanks of large size. In the 
discussion upon the paper, M. Mallet remarked that a very 
serious accident had occurred at the Versailles Gas-Works 
owing to the use of a cast-iron tank; and several objections 
were raised to them. First of all, there was the liability to 
corrosion ; then there was the excessive thickness of metal 
required, and the consequent additional expense; and, lastly, 
the difficulty of placing the tank uponthe ground. With regard 
to the first objection, there was nothing to fear. As to the 
second, it resulted from an incorrect application of standard 
formule. Gasholder tanks were not, like artistic work, subject 


to the action of external agents; and therefore it would be 
perfectly safe to use in their construction plates which, under 
ordinary calculation, would be rejected as too thin. With 
respect to the third objection, he said the simplest method of 





putting the tank upon the ground was to spread upon the soil, 
after it had been levelled, a layer of asphalte; and, when the 
tank was placed in position, to fill it with water into which 
steam had been injected. The heat thus generated would 
soften the asphalte; and the tank would then descend into it 
by its own weight, and make for itself a permanent bed—the 
bottom being at the same time protected against corrosion. 

The automatic regulation of pressure in mains was dealt 
with by M. Coindet. At the congress of the Society in 1891, 
he introduced an apparatus for this purpose which required 
special batteries and a rather complicated system of working. 
He now submitted a model of a modification of the arrange- 
ment, in which the special batteries were dispensed with, and 
all the mechanism was enclosed in two small boxes protected 
from the accidents to which the original apparatus was exposed. 
In a paper read by M. Alavoine at the congress in 1879, he 
showed that, by means of M. Giroud’s appliances, he was able 
to so regulate the pressure in the mains at Beauvais that he 
could increase the quantity of gas passing out of the works 
from 350 to 570 cubic metres per hour with an initial pressure 
of about 10 mm. It was claimed that the same advantage could 
be realized by M. Coindet’s system with a low first cost, which 
could be put at from 1200 frs. to 1500 frs. per regulator, accord- 
ing to the length of line, and with an expense of about 50 frs. 
per annum for maintenance. : 

M. Jouanne described a system of distillation whereby the 
yield and quality of coal gas could be increased, with the 
simultaneous production of carburetted water gas. His com- 
munication formed a continuation of the paper he presented at 
the congress last year. The object he had in view, in the 
trials of which he gave an account, was to place in the hands 
of gas managers a practical means of increasing the production 
and illuminating power of gas as desired, according to daily 
requirements and to the quality of coal employed. The ex- 
periments were of two kinds. The first were in connection with 
a new method of producing carburetted water gas, consisting 
in the direct injection into a mass of bituminous schist, under 
distillation, a current of steam, which decomposes in contact with 
the mass just as it does in contact with coke or anthracite in 
the manufacture of low-quality gas. According to the author, 
the characteristic advantage of his process is that by carrying 
on simultaneously, in the same retort, the distillation of bitu- 
minous schist and the decomposition of steam, the water gas, 
which is generated in the presence of rich gases and hydro- 
carbon vapours, combines with them, and is enriched to the 
desired degree. The manufacturing process is carried on in 
cast-iron inclined retorts if it is to be intermittent, but in clay 
retorts if continuous. The arrangement comprises the super- 
heating vaporizer described in the author’s previous communi- 
cation, and a special injector, resting on the bottom of each 
retort, distributing, by means of lateral openings along its 
length, superheated steam into the midst of the mass of 
material. The results of the first trials led M. Jouanne to 
make others and apply the same process to ordinary gas- 
retorts. The arrangement, which has been patented, consists 
in injecting steam into the retorts without effecting any 
important change in the construction of the ovens; thus pro- 
ducing carburetted water gas as readily from a charge of com- 
mon coal as from a mass of Boghead or cannel coal in course 
of distillation. The process has not, we believe, been tried on 
a commercial scale; and M. Jouanne intends presenting to the 
Society a further communication on the subject. ; 

The next paper dealt with a chemical question. In it MM. 
Frére and Mesla described a new method for the recovery of 
ammonia from spent purifying material. They first of all 
extract the sulphur, and then convert into ammonia all the 
nitrogen of the cyanides, ferrocyanides, and sulphocyanides 
remaining in the mass. The former operation is effected by 
means of bisulphide of carbon in the ordinary way. Their 
method of transforming cyanic acid into ammonia is based upon 
the action of steam upon the cyanides. The latter is decom- 
posed on being heated in a current of the former; and all the 
nitrogen is liberated in the form of ammonia—carbonic 
oxide and carbonic acid being at the same time formed. This 
action of the water only upon the material does not give satis- 
factory results; and a portion of the nitrogen disappears. In 
order to avoid this loss, the authors have had recourse to treat- 
ment by lime before applying the steam ; and in this way they 
have succeeded in modifying the various reactions. Under 
these conditions, the different ammoniacal salts—the sulphates, 
cyanides, ferrocyanides, and sulphocyanides—are transformed 
into calcic salts simultaneously with the liberation of ammonia ; 
and each of these salts is easily decomposed by steam, with the 
formation of ammonia. The hydrocyanic acid resulting from 
the decomposition of the ferrocyanides also finds itself in the 
presence of an excess of lime, and is subjected to the same 
ammoniacal transformation, The operations, therefore, consist 
simply in mixing the purifying material with milk of lime, and 
submitting the product, in a retort, to the action of steam, The 
vapours, mixed with ammoniacal gas, are led into a column, 
which enables concentrated liquors or alkali to be obtained 
direct. It is claimed that the treatment of the material by this 
process would yield more profit than its sale direct. — 

A note on the employment of a Charon gas-engine for the 
production of the electric light was presented by M. Breitt- 
mayer. The author gave figures based on results obtained in 
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trials of two types of engine—one of 4-horse and the other of 
25-horse power. MM. Witz and Chauveau separately found 
that the consumption of gas in the former motor was 600 litres 
(21 cubic feet) per effective horse power per hour, working 
under normal conditions. At La Rochelle, a committee com- 
posed of state and municipal engineers certified that the con- 
sumption in the 25-horse power engine was 492 litres (17°3 cubic 
feet) of gas per effective horse power per hour. M. Breitt- 
mayer took for his calculations 600 litres for the small, and 
500 litres for the large engine; and he ascertained therefrom 
the net cost of a lamp-hour of 10 candles and that of a 
hectowatt-hour for electric lighting installations established 
by the aid of gas-engines of the above-named type. He came 
to the conclusion that, under the most unfavourable conditions, 
it will be advantageous to produce the light with the assistance 
of gas-engines, that the hectowatt-hour will cost only 11°7c. for 
50 lamps, and will go down to 7:3c. for 375 lamps, while for a 
similar number of lights served from a district supply the price 
for this unit would, on an average, be 15c. and 13c. Where 
the expenses of special premises have not to be included, nor 
those of a staff occupied exclusively with the installation, these 
figures will be reduced to 7°7c. and 5°8c.; and to 4‘gc. and 4c. 
after the first outlay upon the plant has been reimbursed—the 
rent and payment to the staff not being allowed to burden the 
working expenses in this case. 

The other matters which came before the members do not 
call for extended notice. M. Delahaye gave some further par- 
ticulars of gas and electric lighting in Massachusetts—a matter 
which formed the subject of an article in the Journar for the 
26th ult. M.Giroud described a regulator for equalizing pres- 
sure in high and low level mains; M. Bouisson, in a paper 
accompanied by drawings, explained a moveable crane devised 
by him for pipe-laying work; and M. Jouanne showed how gas 
can be applied to public water stand-pipes or hydrants to pre- 
vent them from freezing. A direct-lighting high-power gas-lamp 
was introduced by M. Hubert; a cylindrical burner, with double 
chimney and regenerator, by M. Delafollie; and a magnetic 
water-level indicator for meters, by M. Sar. 
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Resignation of the Chairman of the Nottingham Corporation 
Water Committee.—On the 26th ult., Alderman Gripper addressed 
a letter to the Mayor of Nottingham (Mr. A. Brownsword) in 
which he tendered his resignation of the chairmanship of the 
Corporation Water Committee, in consequence of the “ pro- 
ceedings ” of that body on the previous evening. The nature 
of these proceedings has not yet been divulged; but, in his 
letter, Alderman Gripper remarked that it seemed to him “ the 
course taken tends seriously to lower the standard of right and 
wrong in public work, and to make equal justice to all ranks of 
employees impossible.” 

Electric vy. Oil Lighting of Trains.—In the course of a series 
of articles in L’Electricité on the above subject, the following 
figures are given as a comparison between the cost of oil-lamps 
and electric lights. The system under discussion is that of 
accumulators carried in the train, and supplied at fixed charging- 
stations. The total expense of an electric lamp in a first-class 
carriage, including interest on capital, &c., comes out 0°0289 fr. 
per lamp-hour; while an oil-lamp (of only 7-candle power) 
costs 0°38 fr. per hour. In the second and third class carriages, 
where more lamps are run off the same battery, the comparison 
is still more in favour of the electric system. 

Books Received.—Transactions of the Society of Engineers for 
last year, with General Index from 1861 to 1892. The volume 
is edited by the Secretary (Mr. G. A. Pryce Cuxson), and pub- 
lished by Messrs. E. and F. N. Spon.——* Plumbing, Drainage, 
Water Supply, and Hot-Water Fitting,” by J. Smeaton, Examiner 
to the Worshipful Company of Plumbers. The publishers are 
Messrs. E. and F. N. Spon.—_—The Liberty Review, a quarterly 
magazine devoted to the defence of freedom and of the right of 
property. Among the articles is one on ‘ The Conflicts of 
Capital and Labour in Germany,” by H. A. Bueck; and 
another on ‘‘ How to Remedy the Evils of Local Government,” 
by E. L. Sellon. The magazine is edited by Mr. F. Millar, and 
published by Messrs. Watts and Co., Johnson’s Court, E.C. It 
is intended to convert the magazine into a weekly publication 
early in December. 

American Gaslight Association.—The twenty-first annual meet- 
ing of this Association is to be held in Chicago, commencing 
on the 18th inst., under the presidency of Mr. A. E. Boardman. 
We learn from the official notice issued by the Secretary (Mr. 
A. B. Slater, jun.) that four papers have been already promised. 
They are as follows: “ Purification by Iron Oxide,” by Mr. 
G. T. Thompson, of St. Louis; ‘‘Gas-Engines in the United 
States,” by Mr. F. H. Shelton, of Philadelphia; “ Rate of 
Purification,” by Mr. J. A. P. Crisfield, of Savannah; and 
“The Relation of Temperature to Purification,” by Mr, Jas. 
Somerville, of Indianapolis. There may possibly be two other 
communications. This year the questions submitted for the 
“‘ Question-box”’ are to be printed and sent out with the papers. 
The meeting being held in the city to which so many visitors 
have directed their steps during the past few months, there 
will no doubt be a full attendance. With a good technical 
programme and the attractions of the World’s Fair, the 
“coming of age” gathering of the Association should prove 
one of the most enjoyable the members have had. 
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Compound Gas-Engines.—Hartley, J. W., and Kerr, J., of Kilmarnock. 
No. 17,427; Sept. 30, 1892. 

This invention relates to compound gas-engines ; and its object is to 
provide means of igniting hot gases passing from the high-pressure 
to the low-pressure cylinder with a minimum loss of heat ; and also to 
provide a valve arrangement communicating with an igniter-tube, of 
such a nature as to render premature ignitions from leakage an impos- 
sibility. It is intended to ignite the compressed explosive mixture 
after the crank has passed the centre, instead of on the centre as is 
usual; and at the same time to compress the products of combustion 
in the second cylinder and passages leading thereto. 


Valve-Actuating Gear for Water-Gas Plant.—Glasgow, A. G., of 
Westminster Chambers,S.W. No. 19,753; Nov. 2, 1892, 

This invention relating to water-gas apparatus is intended to provide 
means whereby the position of the gas-outlet from the generator and 
of the steam admission to the generator can be simultaneously adjusted 
as required, by the turning of a single handle. 

It is desirable, the patentee remarks, to periodically reverse the 
direction in which the steam passes through the fuel bed in the 
generator; and at each such reversal it is necessary, of course, to 
change the outlet for the gas. For this purpose, two valve-controlled 
outlets are provided for the gas at opposite ends (or top and bottom) 
of the generator. According to one part of the invention, the opening 
of one gas outlet-valve and the closing of the other simultaneously 
is done by the movement of a common handle, and so that both shall 
not be closed nor fully open at the same time—that is to say, valves 
of the rack-and-pinion type are used, and mounted on the pinion shaft 
are more sprocket wheels, connected by means of a chain so arranged 
that one valve cannot be moved independently of the other. The 
valves are set initially so that, when one is closed, the other is open. 
Consequently it follows that this arrangement, besides ensuring the 
opening and closing of the valves simultaneously, affords the further 
advantage that the valves counterbalance each other, and therefore 
work far more easily than a single valve. An exact equipoise may be 
secured, if desired. If the two valves are not of the same diameter, 
and consequently have not the same travel, the sprocket wheels are 
constructed of different sizes, so as to gear up or down as required, to 
ensure that they shall perform their full traverse in the same time. 

For simultaneously reversing the direction of the steam with the 
changing of the gas-outlet, a three-way cock or a pair of cocks or 
valves is provided in the steam-pipes leading to the generator, by 
means of which the steam can be turned into the top or bottom of it. 
The levers for controlling the cocks or valves are operated by the 
movement of the valves in such manner that,ewhen a change is made 
in the opening of the valves, the steam cocks or valves are also at the 
same time reversed, so as to cause the steam to be delivered to the 
opposite end of the generator. 

The use of such an arrangement would enable a single attendant to 
easily adjust the weighty valves required in water-gas making, and 
would further serve to relieve him of all responsibility of preserving 
the proper relative positions of the several valves, thereby preventing 
danger or loss of gas, which would result from the improper manipula- 
tion of the valves. 


Obtaining Ammonia, Chlorine, and Hydrochloric Acid from 
Ammonium Chloride.—Mond, L., of Northwich. No. 19,812; 
Nov. 3, 1892. 

In previous patents—Nos. 66, 1049, and 3238 of 1886, No. 10,955 of 
1887, and No. 2575 of 1889—the present inventor described processes 
for obtaining ammonia and chlorine from ammonium chloride, by 
treatment, at a suitable temperature, of certain oxides or salts by 
ammonium chloride (by preference, previously vaporized), which gives 
rise to the formation of fixed chlorides and oxy-chlorides, and liberates 
ammonia gas and vapour of water; and subsequently the treatment 
with air of the fixed chlorides or oxy-chlorides so obtained, at a more 
elevated temperature than the one employed during the previous 
operation, whereby chlorine gas is obtained, and the oxide or salt 
originally employed is regenerated. In order to avoid loss of ammonia, 
and to more easily effect the change of temperature required, the 
chlorides or oxy-chlorides formed in the first operation are subjected 
to a current of hot inert gas before the treatment with air commences. 
The ammonia gas obtained in the first operation sometimes contains a 
small quantity of chloride of ammonium vapour, which is apt to block 
the conduits through which the gas passes. It is therefore proposed to 
place a washer, or series of washers, in close proximity to the apparatus 
in which the ammonia gas is evolved, and connected to it by a pipe 
covered with non-conducting material, so as to avoid condensation of 
chloride of ammonium in this short pipe; and to treat the ammonia 
gas in this washer with hot milk of lime, which condenses and com- 
pletely decomposes the chloride of ammonium vapour—forming calcium 
chloride and liberating ammonia, without absorbing any quantity of 
the latter. As an alternative, the gas in this washer may be treated 
with very hot water, or an unsaturated solution of ammonium chloride, 
which absorbs the ammonium chloride vapour and only very little 
caustic ammonia. Using the same hot water or unsaturated solution 
of ammonium chloride over and over again, it is possible to obtain 
gradually a concentrated hot solution of ammonium chloride, from 
which this substance can be obtained in the solid form by cooling and 
crystallization. The washer, or series of washers, used for this purpose 
(which may be of any convenient shape), are constructed of cast iron ; 
and the milk of lime or other absorbent is distributed in it in the form 
of a spray, as is well understood. 

The inert gas mentioned above also contains, besides ammonia, some 
ammonium chloride vapour; and at a later stage it contains a small 
quantity of hydrochloric acid gas. To remove these, the inert gas is 
passed through the same washer or washers as serve for washing the 
ammonia gas; and it is there washed with hot milk of lime, with hot 
water, or with a hot unconcentrated solution of chloride containing a 
little ammonia. This removes the bulk of the ammonium chloride, 
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and also the hydrochloric acid ; and on being passed through another 
washer, or series of washers, the caustic ammonia is absorbed by 
means of cold water or brine. On leaving these, the inert gas still 
contains a small quantity of ammonium chloride in an extremely fine 
state of division; and in order to recover this, the gas is passed 
through a layer of cotton wool or other fibrous material possessing 
the quality of filtering very fine solid particles out of a gas. 


Mantles or Filaments for Incandescent Gas-Lamps.—Boult, A. J.; 
communicated from O. H. Steuer, of Dresden. No. 13,066; 
July 4, 1893. 

Alluding to his proposal for producing incandescent mantles for gas- 
lamps of the Welsbach type, the patentee says: ‘ The incandescent 
mantles hitherto in use for incandescent gas-lamps have the great dis- 
advantage of being not only extremely fragile, but are also unable to 
adapt themselves to the variation in the pressure of the gas. The 
various means suggested in order to overcome these defects have all 
failed, inasmuch as they usually interfered with the power of incan- 
descence. It has also been tried to produce a support or core for the 
illuminating minerals or metallic salts, so as to give the latter more 
durability without reducing their lighting power. These experiments 
have all loos a failure, because the metallic oxides could not be made 
to adhere firmly to the core, and invariably scaled off under the action 
of the heat." 

By means of the present invention, however, it is intended to over- 
come these difficulties by providing the incandescent material—i.e., the 
minerals or metallic salts—with a skeleton (so to speak) capable of 
intermixing intimately and firmly with the salts. This is done by 
employing gold or platinum (or a mixture of both) in the form of dust, 
which has been precipitated from a solution containing a suitable acid. 
The peas matter appears in the form of a spongy, porous mass 
of finely-divided metal, in which form it is especially adapted to mix 
with and retain the incandescent materials. The mixture may then 
be applied to a core or support, which need not necessarily be made 
of incombustible material ; or it may simply be mixed with a suitable 
binding medium into a stiff paste, so as to be moulded into proper 
shape. 

This well known that a solution containing gold or platinum becomes 
decomposed under the influence of moderately applied heat. In soaking 
a fabric or other absorbing material—such as paper, wood, &c.—with 
a solution containing gold or platinum or both, the metal will be found 
to deposit in a minutely divided but coherent state upon the material, 
forming thereon a very fine fibrous structure of proportionately great 
strength and elasticity, to serve as a solid core for the incandescent 
mantle. The core is now impregnated with light-producing bodies— 
such as oxide of calcium (quicklime) or oxide of strontium—so as to 
produce an incandescent mantle possessing great elasticity and 
tenacity, together with a tendency to adapt itself to the flame, inas- 
much as it increases or reduces slightly in volume according to the 
variations in pressure of the gas. This feature is said to form a very 
important point, in view of the fact that the pressure of the gas can 
never be regulated very exactly. 


Gas-Lights for Temporary Use and Signalling Purposes.—Girardin, 
G. J., of Berlin. No. 13,742; July 15, 1893. 

This invention relates to an apparatus for automatically lighting by 
gas halls, vestibules, stairs, and similar places needing light at night 
for a short time only. The apparatus is operated by the opening and 
closing of the house-door in such a manner, that, on opening the door, 
a certain quantity of gas is sucked into a cylinder, and is afterwards, 
on closing the door, pressed into a reservoir, from which the gas feeds 
the flame until it is consumed. A small gas-flame is kept burning 
continually ; and this flame is increased by the gas of the reservoir, so 
as to afford a sufficiently strong light for a certain time. 


Starting Apparatus for Gas-Engines.—Bickerton, H. N., of Ashton- 
under-Lyne. No. 14,454; July 27, 1893. 

For the ignition of gas-engines according to this invention, the 
patentee proposes to employ a separate or extra cylinder or chamber, 
provided with a firing or ignition valve, and a valve for the escape of 
superfluous air or spent gases. ‘The cylinder or chamber is also 
connected with the main cylinder of the engine; and the communica- 
tion is capable of being closed or opened by a special intermediate 
valve, operated by a lever, which (according to its position) keeps the 
valve open or closed, or enables it to act as a back-pressure valve. 
The lever actuating the air and gas valves of the engine carries a 
moveable bowl, which, in the working of the engine, acts upon a 
single cam upon the side shaft; but, for purposes of starting, this 
bowl is, by a slight side movement, brought into contact with two 
cams, instead of one, whereby the air and gas valves may be opened 
twice the number of times in a given period. The bowl on the exhaust 
lever is also capable of being moved out of action entirely during the 
operation of starting. 

The action of the starting apparatus is as follows: The fly-wheel of 

the engine being turned, air and gas are drawn into the engine cylinder 
by the forward stroke of the piston; and the backward stroke drives 
the explosive mixture through the intermediate valve (the exhaust 
being closed), which is kept open by its lever for this purpose. The 
mixture passes through the communicating pipe to the extra cylinder 
or chamber, from which any spent gases are thus driven out by way 
of the outlet-valve—a clack valve opening outwards, and which is 
firmly closed before an explosion is allowed to take place. 
_ This operation of charging, by causing the engine to act as a pump, 
is repeated a sufficient number of times (till the desired quantity of 
explosive mixture is collected within the chamber), either by turning 
the fly-wheel by hand, as in the case of first starting a new engine, or 
by utilizing the momentum of the fly-wheel as the engine is coming to 
rest, whereby the engine is made ready for starting whenever required. 
The cam bowls are then replaced for working; and the intermediate 
valve-lever is moved over, so that the valve acts solely as a back- 
pressure valve. 





Ignition within the separate cylinder or chamber is then caused to 
take place; and the force of the exploded mixture passes therefrom 
into the cylinder of the engine, where it is retained by the intermediate 
valve, to act upon the piston. 





APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


17,530.—KIRMSSE, C. E., “ Raising water.’ Sept. 18. 
17,500.—Rounp, A., ‘‘ Protectors for gas-burners.”’ Sept. 18. 


17,563.—Bouw tt, A. J., ‘‘ Heating and ventilating stoves.” A com- 
munication from G. Dubuisson. Sept. 18. 
17,587.—WRIGHT, F., ‘‘ Prepayment gas-meters.”’ Sept. 19. 


17,655.— KERSHAW, P. B. W.,and ToTTENHAM, B. L., ‘‘ Motors driven 
by explosive force or gaseous fluid at high temperature.’’ Sept. 19. 
17,729.—KELvIE, A., ‘Convertible combination lamp for electric 


light, gas, oil, or candle fittings for general advertising.’’ Sept. 20. 
17,811.—MANSFIELD, E., ‘‘ Manufacture of gas.’’ Sept. 22. 
17,856.—STocKER, G. L., “ Filtering water.’’ Sept. 22. 
17,860.—WHITHAM, F. W., ‘“‘ Gas or vapour engines."’ Sept. 22. 
17,881.—SLINN, W. H., ‘‘ Gas and other engines.’’ Sept. 23. 
17,919.—BransTON, F. R. E., “‘ Stoves for oil or gas.’ Sept. 23. 


17,929.—Apams, C. H.and C. H. H., ‘Taps and fittings for water 
supply.” Sept. 23. 

17,987.—Ropinson, M. H., ‘Gas and oil engines.”’ Sept. 25. 

18,017. —CrossLEy, F. W., Atkinson, J., and BrapLey, H. W., 
‘‘ Gas or internal combustion engines.”’ Sept. 26. 

18,152.—VAUGHAN-SHERRIN, J., and Garner, C. N., ‘‘ Cylinders and 
pistons for gas and other heat engines."’ Sept. 27. 


18,180.—SHIELDs, W. D., and Gipson, G. H., ‘‘ Water Motors.”’ 


Sept. 28. 

18,194.—BeEIsy, G. T., ‘‘ Manufacture of ammonia and other pro- 
ducts.’’ Sept. 28. 

18,266.— Epwarps, B. J., ‘Gas and like engines.” Sept. 29. 

18,314.—HatTcu_Er, F., and CuHALtis, E., ‘‘Gas or oil stoves.” 
Sept. 29. 


18,329.—TowLson, J. T., ‘‘Rotary pumps applicable as pressure 
blowers and exhausters.”” Sept. 30. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We ave not responsible for opinions expressed by correspondents. } 





The Tatham Process at Huddersfield. 


S1r,—Although, as I mentioned in the discussion on Professor V. B. 
Lewes’s paper, read before the Society of Engineers on Monday last, 
I hope very shortly to lay before gas experts full particulars of the 
recent experimental and practical results obtained with Tatham’s oxy- 
oil gas, there are so many incorrect and misleading statements in your 
article on ‘‘ The Tatham Process at Huddersfield,’ in this week’s issue 
of the JouRNAL, that Icannot leave it entirely unnoticed. 

In the first place, the Tatham gas was ever put forward merely as 
a competitor with Pintsch gas, or for railway lighting only. In my 
communication to The Gas Institute in 1890, to which you refer, 
absolutely no reference to Pintsch gas or railway lighting was made— 
comparison being solely with coal gas ; and the use of oxy-oil gas for 
enriching purposes was specifically mentioned. Thus no new claims 
have been put forward on behalf of oxy-oil gas. 

With your allegations against Mr. Herring, I can safely leave that 
gentleman to deal; though, far from his taking only cannel enrichment 
into account, I believe he visited Peebles, and carefully investigated 
the Young process, before recommending the oxy-oil gas process to 
his Corporation. 

In working out your enrichment figures for comparison with the 
Young-Bell process, you obtain results differing much from what I 
calculate. The figures definitely given you, on behalf of Mr. Herring, 
on your visit to Huddersfield, as the results of the use of the first 
100,000 cubic feet of oxy-oil gas made, were that, with a gas output con- 
taining 6°7 per cent. of oxy-oil gas, the increase of illuminating effect 
was from an 18 to a 24 candle gas. _ I make this result (with solar oil 
of ‘870 sp. gr.) to show an enriching effect of the oil gas of about 107°5 
candles per 5 cubic feet, or a duty of nearly 1900 candles (1892) per 
gallon of oil, as compared with your figures of 100 and 1700 candles 
respectively. It is also hardly fair, it seems to me, to compare the 
results obtained with the first 100,000 cubic feet of gas made from a 
new installation (where waste of oil and gas and inefficient working, 
&c., are inevitable) with those obtained under the most favourable 
conditions with a plant in full work. 

With regard to the difference of opinion between Professor Lewes 
and myself, my obiter dictum was based on at least as full experimental 
data as his Cantor Lecture utterance. Our views are apparently 
diametrically opposed on this point, of the comparative enriching 
power of oxy-oil gas and simple oil gas. I am confident of my own 
opinion, as based on my own work; and I can only explain our 
discrepancy by the different modes of work. I dealt with Tatham’s 
oxy-oil gas—i.e., with a gas made by the addition of oxygen to warm 
and very heavy oil gas soon after it left the retort. In this way some 
hydrocarbons are retained in the gaseous condition, by the peculiar 
carrying power of the oxygen, which would undoubtedly be deposited 
(and lost) from the plain oil gas by the time it thoroughly cooled and 
could be tested. Thus the oxy-oil gas is something more than a 
mere mixture of cold and comparatively stable oil gas with oxygen. 
The proportion of oxygen added when the gas is to be used for enrich- 
ment is rather less than that found to give the best results for burning 
per se. If Professor Lewes experimented with fully-cooled oil-gas of 
(say) 60 to 70 candle power, and added oxygen sufficient to give the 
most favourable results in burning fey se, I can well understand his 
results being unfavourable to so-called oxy-oil gas for enrichment. I 
am quite prepared to stand by my obiter dictum. 

Lastly, with regard to the question of cost of oxy-oil gas and enrich- 
ment therewith. The only estimate of cost of this gas mentioned in 
your whole article is one of 7s. 6d. put forward by yourself; put on 
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what it is based I am at a loss to understand. In my paper and 
report which you have quoted, I have put the cost of oxy-oil gas at 
38. 6d. to 4s. per 1000 cubic feet ; and this is, I believe, a fair figure at 
present prices of oil, but one probably capable of reduction when a 
sufficient demand has brought about arrangements for the introduc- 
tion of cheaper oils, and also when working on a very large scale. In 
this estimate, the cost of oxygen is included, and is taken at 4s. per 
1000 cubic feet, including wear and tear of, and interest on, plant and 
the special reduced royalties payable under the agreements between 
the Hydro-Oxy and Brin Companies. Fora plant of the size of the 
Huddersfield one, this is certainly a fair figure, and in larger ones will 
probably be reduced. 
Further points, I must leave till my full paper. 


69, Horseferry Road, Westminster, S.W., Leonarp T. THORNE, 
Oct. 5, 1893. 


S1r,—-With reference to the article on the above subject in the last 
issue of the JourRNAL, I regret to say that the same gives anything but 
a fair and just view of the process or the present circumstances 
connected with it. 

In the first place, the Huddersfield Corporation had arranged to put 
down plant for the manufacture of oxy-oil gas under the Tatham 
patents, and agreements were drawn up between them and the 
Northern Counties Hydro-Oxygen Gas Company, previous to my 
taking charge of these works early in 1892. Therefore your inference 
—‘'so seems to have reasoned Mr. W. R. Herring, of the Hudders- 
field gas-works,” &c., &c., inferring, as I read it, that the results of 
the experimental work mentioned in the last paragraph of the second 
column of page 623 induced me to advise my Corporation to adopt 
the process—is without foundation. But, as a matter of fact, an 
Engineer was never more comfortably placed than myself—simply 
having to develop a new process of very considerable promise, without 
being in the leastwise responsible for its adoption. 

The remark respecting the date of my experiments being the 
same as Professor Lewes’s Cantor Lecture, and the reference to the 
Committee’s absence from such, are altogether beside the question, 
but denote an undercurrent of feeling which is not conducive to 
impartiality. 

With regard to the figures, &c., upon which the arguments are 
based, when these were given, it was distinctly stated that they were 
the results of the first run with the new plant; and it is manifestly 
unfair to compare these with a process that has been working for 
nearly twelve months. Since, however, the writer prefers such, it may 
probably turn out to be to the serious detriment of the Young and Bell 
process. The bare facts of the case are as stated in my remarks before 
the Society of Engineers, at their meeting on the znd inst. We had 
then run our plant for a fortnight ; and a gas containing 5:96 of oxy- 
oil gas was increased in illuminating power from 18 up to 234 candles. 
Does the process advocated do as much? 

In my opinion, a process that yields upwards of 25 per cent. of solid 
residue from each ton of oil used must, on the face of it, be extra- 
vagant and expensive to work. The Young and Bell process yields 
upwards of 25 per cent. of solid residue; the oxy-oil process, under 
5 per cent. of solid residue. 

Iam quite prepared to stand by my own statements, already made, 
as to the success of the Tatham process; and I only regret that time 
has not permitted me to give more elaborate statements as to the 
process in general. This, however, will soon be forthcoming from 
more able hands than mine. 

W. R. HeErr1NG, Engineer and Manager. 

Huddersfield Corporation Gas-Works, Oct. 7, 1893. 


S1r,—In your article on ‘‘ The Tatham Process at Huddersfield” in 
the last JouRNAL, I notice that the cost of oxygen is referred to as 
being, ‘‘to say the least of it, undefined with the accuracy to be 
desired.” The cost of oxygen made by the Brin process has more 
than once been mentioned in the JouRNAL; and, in your issue of the 
16th of May this year, you publish a paper entitled ‘‘ Notes on the 
Application of Oxygen to Lime Purification at Shrewsbury,” which 
was read by Mr. Belton at the annual meeting of the Incorporated 
Institution of Gas Engineers. In this paper, after three years’ experi- 
ence with the Brin process, Mr. Belton writes as follows: ‘So far the 
average cost of producing the year’s supply, including wear and tear, 
and all actual working expenses, but excluding interest on capital and 
royalty, has been 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet ofoxygen—the quantity being 
about a million cubic feet per annum; and the royalty adds ts. per 
1000 feet upon our small production. These figures should, however, 
be reduced with larger plants, as their first cost is proportionately less ; 
and some advantage may be gained in their working, and by commuta- 
tion of the royalty.” 

The opinion of Mr. Belton, as that of a totally unbiassed authority, 
must be of more value than mine. I may say, however, that the oxygen 
plant erected by the Brin Company at Huddersfield is six times the 
size of the one on the working of which Mr. Belton has based his 
figures; and that, adding interest on capital outlay and the special 
royalty arranged between the Brin Company and the Hydro-Oxy Gas 
Patents Company to the other charges mentioned by Mr. Belton, I 
calculate that the cost of oxygen at Huddersfield, when the plant is 
working to its full efficiency, will be 4s. per 1000 cubic feet. 

KENNETH S. Murray, 
Manager, Brin’s Oxygen Company, Limited. 

69, Horseferry Road, Westminster, S.W., Oct. 6, 1893. 


[With regard to the article commented upon in the foregoing letters, 
it is only necessary to state, by way of reply to the principal points 
brought forward by our correspondents, that our sole purpose in writing 
it was to pick up the thread of the development of the Tatham process 
from where it was dropped more than three years ago, to be placed 
again in our hands at Huddersfield. Thearticle is confessedly incon- 
clusive respecting the merits of thesystem ; and we have nothing to 
add to our observations pending the appearance of that full and 





detailed report upon the results of working the perfected Hudders- 
field plant promised to be sent to us by Dr. Thorne. This shall 
receive all possible publicity and consideration in the JouRNAL. Mean- 
while, we would desire our esteemed correspondents to preserve an 
equilibrium of temper in any further observations they may find it 
necessary to offer on this subject—remembering that imputations of 
‘* feeling’ to critics are apt to miscarry. Mr. Herring seems at last to 
have become aware of the fact that the comparison of the Tatham 
process is with that of Young and Bell; and to his query respecting 
the performance of the latter process, there are plenty of interested 
witnesses well able to reply. Dr. Thorne must pardon us for differing 
from his view of the position essayed to be occupied by the Tatham 
process in1890. Perusal of Dr. Thorne’s own Gas Institute paper on 
the subject, which appears as an appendix to the Transactions for 1890, 
bears the title ‘‘ Experiments on Oxygenated Oil Gas (Tatham’s Pro- 
cess) as an Illuminant ;” and it begins by setting out ‘‘ Tatham’s pro- 
posal ’’ as being ‘‘to store mixtures of hydrocarbon and oxygen gases 
containing considerable proportions (up to, say, 30 per cent.) of oxygen, 
and to distribute and burn these mixtures in the same way as 
is now done with ordinary coal gas.” No attempt was made at 
the time to demonstrate the advantage of oxy-oil gas for carburetting ; 
and although Dr. Thorne certainly did mention, in three lines at the 
end of his paper, such a use for this mixture, the reference was 
prefaced by an “also,” and there the matter rested for three years 
and more. Our comparison of Tatham gas to Pintsch gas was 
perfectly proper at the time, and was never complained of. We hold, 
upon these facts, that our description of the Tatham process, as 
emerging from three years’ further incubation in a fresh guise with “a 
claim to superiority as affording a means of enriching common coal gas,"’ 
is quite justifiable. The whole point is in the word italicized, which 
Dr. Thorne ignores, but which is precisely what the partisans of the 
Tatham process have to deal with. Here again the controversy lies 
between Dr. Thorne and Professor V. B. Lewes, Messrs. Young and 
Bell, Linton, Mitchell, Sheard, and others. We never meant to pin 
the future of the Tatham process to any figures, definite or otherwise, 
given to us at Huddersfield. As a matter of fact, the figures so given 
were anything but definite; but seeing that no opportunity existed for 
checking a single datum, we gave the result for what it might be 
worth. The correction offered by Dr. Thorne is only a question of a 
small fraction of oil used, more or less, or of gas made; and as all 
the information on this point vouchsafed to us at the time was verbal, 
it is quite possible that our notes were to this extent inaccurate. 
The whole of the plant, moreover, was admittedly imperfect—no 
reliable information respecting the cost of anything was procurable ; 
and this must also be our explanation to Mr. Kenneth S. Murray, for 
leaving the charge for oxygen in blank for the occasion. It is for 
Dr. Thorne to set all these points right in his promised report.— 
Ep. J.G.L.] 


<> 
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“ Penny-in-the-Slot ” Gas-Fires. 

S1r,—The suggestion made in your issne of the 19th ult., and again 
referred to by Mr. T. Fletcher in the last number, has been on trial in 
one of our Liverpool hotels for twelve months, and has been so 
successful that we have received an order to fit the bedrooms of the 
hotel throughout. One of the Automatic Gas-Meter Company’s 
meters is fixed on the mantelpiece in the bedroom, and an atmospheric 
gas-fire is placed in the fire-grate. The occupant of the bedroom can 
then have a fire whenever, and for what length of time, he wishes, by 
placing in the meter a number of pennies equal to the number of hours 
he wants to have the fire burning. The cost of this arrangement 
— is about £4 per fireplace, including cost of meter, stove, and 

tting. 


Oct. 4, 1893. 


Joun Haynes, Manager and Secretary, 
Liverpool Gas-Fittings Company, Limited. 


—— 
~~ 





Gas Consumption at Stockport.—A question was put at the meet- 
ing of the Stockport ‘Town Council last week, as to the cause of a 
reduced consumption of gas recently, as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of last year. Mr. J. Noden, the Chairman of the Gas 
Committee, explained that the diminution arose from causesover which 
the Committee had no control. It was due in part to the unusual fine- 
ness of the weather; while the destruction of two local mills by fire 
accounted for a decreased consumption of 800,000 cubic feet in the six 
months. It was, however, a fact that since the rst of January the con- 
sumption had increased by more than 2 million cubic feet as compared 
with last year. 

The Agitation against the Rothwell Gas Company,— With respect 
to the reported extraordinary demonstration against the Rothwell Gas 
Company to which references have been made in our last two issues, 
the Chairman of the Local Board (Mr. F. Barlow) writes as follows 
to a London daily contemporary: ‘‘ The Company have only a very 
small stock of coal, and are buying at ruinous prices rather than 
stop making gas, as the principal manufacturers of the town are de- 
pendent on gas for their motive power ; and any failure on the part of 
the Company would result in the temporary stoppage of the trade of 
the town. I believe the town generally appreciates the effort the 
Company is making; and there has been no application to them to 
sell coal, no procession, no boycott, no single customer has ceased con- 
suming, nor has there been a single request to remove a meter.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


COMMERCIAL GAS COMPANY. 


The Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held last 
Thursday, at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C.—Mr. J. BLacket GILL in 
the chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. H. D. Ellis) read the notice calling the meet- 
ing; and the report and statement of accounts, which appeared in the 
last number of the JourNAL, were taken as read. 

The Cuairmay, in moving ‘‘ That the report and accounts be received 
and adopted, and entered upon the minutes,’’ said he did not think he 
need occupy the time of the stockholders at very great length, as he 
believed they would agree with him that the accounts placed* before 
them were satisfactory. They would see that the Company had an 
increased rental of about £13,000; and the decrease in the price paid 
for coal came out at about the same amount. The first item was 
occasioned, as the proprietors were aware, by the advance in the price of 
gas ; and the second resulted from the saving in coal arising from the 
fact that this time last year the Company had to pay something like 
£10,000 more on account of the Durham coal strike, and residuals 
had stood them in fairly good stead. They had an increase of £850 in 
coke, of £480 in tar, and of £370 in sulphate of ammonia; or a total 
increase in residuals of £1700. ‘There was a decrease of £1350 in the 
cost of wages ; so that really they had spent £133,000 to earn £181,000, 
and were thus enabled to carry to profit and loss a sum of £48,410. Out 
of this amount the Directors proposed to declare a dividend at the rate 
of £12 Ios. per cent. per annum upon the old stock, and of £9 tos. per 
cent. per annum upon the new stock, both less income-tax ; leaving a 
balance of about £3000 to be carried forward. As, nodoubt, the proprie- 
tors were aware, this was not thestatutory dividend,which would require 

r cent. more. But for some time past the Directors had felt that 
it would perhaps be best not to pay the full dividend upon the present 
occasion. He was quite sure the proprietors would agree with the 
Board in this matter, because there could be no doubt that raising the 
price of gas in their district had created a little feeling against them ; 
and it would not be well to pay this half year an increased dividend 
arising from the fact of that advance. They must also look at the 
reverse of the picture. It was only right that the Directors should 
place before the proprietors the bad as well as the good features; and 
the general business of the Company, they had to admit, had not 
been so good for the past half year as they could have wished—show- 
ing a decrease of something like 3 per cent. This was a very serious 
thing. Ofcourse, if they had a somewhat reduced rental, they might 
have a lower dividend (he had to speak with bated breath); but the 
great thing was to increase the business of the Company. There were 
two causes, he thought, that accounted for the falling off in the business. 
There was, first, the exceptional weather enjoyed during the past six 
months, and which had been very good for holiday makers, but not so 
good for gas makers; and, in the second place, there had been the 
unfortunate depression in trade, which was felt perhaps more in the 
East-end of London than anywhere else. In the Company’s district, 
work yards which used to be busy with the clang of the workmen’s 
hammers had been closed; and in some cases, he regretted to say, 
those very workmen had themselves been the cause of the stoppage. 
The proprietors would have noticed that the bad debts of the Com- 
pany amounted to £900, which was an increase of about £150 as 
compared with the corresponding period of last year. In going 
through the list of these debts, as he had done, he had been very much 
struck by the enormous number of very small sums; showing that the 
times had been rather hard upon many of their poor customers. He 
need scarcely say that the Company’s collectors did their utmost 
to get in the money. It was to the Board a matter of the most 
sincere regret that they were compelled, by circumstances which 
were too strong for them, to raise the price of gas. It would 
be recollected that they did not do this until they had drawn 
upon their reserves to the extent of something like £70,000; and 
then the Directors deemed it necessary, in the interests of the 
Company, to make an immediate increase. They felt fairly con- 
fident, however, that there was nothing so good for stimulating business 
as selling gas at the lowest possible figure. This was the end and aim 
of the Company; and he could only trust they would be able to con- 
tinue this policy in the future. He had much pleasure in announcing 
that the Board proposed, at Christmas, to reduce the price by 2d. 
per 1000 cubic feet, which would bring it down to 2s. 7d. He trusted 
this reduction would be an acceptable Christmas-box for the con- 
sumers. The proprietors would doubtless be anxious to learn whether 
there was any necessity for alarm with regard to the unfortunate dis- 
pute in the coal trade. The Company’s stock of coal had, he was 
pleased to say, been well maintained; and, as they were aware, their 
coal came from Durham, to which the strike movement had not 
as yet reached. They need, therefore, have no anxiety upon this 
score, although they might express the hope that the strike would 
shortly come to an end. It did seem a perfect satire upon this 
advanced nineteenth century that disputes between master and man 
had still to be settled by the wretched process of starvation and 
strikes, which inflicted so much misery upon tens of thousands of 
people. With regard to testing the illuminating power of their gas, 
the Company had had some little trouble with the London County 
Council, who sought to test with candles somewhat different from 
those which the Directors believed were provided for by the Act of 
Parliament. As the matter was still sub judice, he would content him- 
self with only just touching upon it. At the same time, however, he 
might say that their excellent Engineer was going into details with 
respect to it; and they hoped to obtain relief. The Company really 
had to provide gas of very high illuminating power, when a lower 
quality would answer every purpose. People abroad were satisfied 
with 12, 13, or 14 candle gas; whereas in England a very high-quality 
gas had to be supplied for the purpose of cooking chops, steaks, &c., 
in the middle of the day. If they could be afforded some relief in this 
direction, it would be of great advantage to the consumers. He 
wished to remind the proprietors that, when referring to the likelihood 
of the reduction in the price of gas by 2d. per 1000 cubic feet being 





made at Christmas, he did not say ‘if nothing of a quite unforeseen 
character should occur before.’ He did not suppose anything would 
happen ; and there was no doubt that, in the ordinary course of things, 
the price would be reduced. Still something quite unexpected 
might occur; and therefore he mentioned the fact. It was 
quite the wish of the Directors that the reduction should then be 
made. When the shareholders met last year he told them, as they 
would recollect, that the Company had started the ‘‘ coin meters’’ in 
their district; and, so far, they had been attended with a very con- 
siderable amount of success. They had had a good number of appli- 
cations—some 860—for these meters. During the past ten weeks they 
had fixed no less than 112; and they would increase the number as 
time went on. Ashe had told them before, the Company had in their 
district no less than 75,000 houses in which gas was not burnt ; and, of 
course, it must be their object to try and get the occupants to use it. 
As they were perfectly aware, the working man was not a very thrifty 
soul; and he would rather pay a few pence per week for his oil than 
have the gas laid on at the expense of a few shillings. The Directors 
fancied that the introduction of this ‘‘ penny-in-the-slot ’’ business 
might lead him to alter his opinion. At any rate, they hoped it 
would be so, and prove a benefit to the Company. He was 
pleased to say that the works had been maintained in good condition. 
Their main connection for joining Wapping with their existing system 
had been carried out; and the Engineer had achieved a great success. 
They hoped to obtain a good result in consequence. They had 4051 
stoves out on hire, which was an increase of 150 stoves since this time 
last year. During the past six months they had not had any troubles 
with their men; indeed, their relations with them had been very 
satisfactory. With the prospect of a revival in trade, he hoped the 
proprietors might look forward toa more gratifying statement next 
time the Directors had the pleasure of meeting them. 

The DepuTy-CHarrMAN (Mr. R. Jones) seconded the motion. 

Mr. G. ‘Ennis said he was happy to be able to compliment the 
Directors upon the report they had submitted, and also on the fact 
that they proposed to reduce the price of gas by 2d. per 1000 cubic 
feet. He only wished to make one observation, and that was that he 
hoped the Board really had it in their power to lower the price by 3d., 
but that they preferred to reduce it by 2d. only, and thus keep 1d. in 
hand for other purposes, and for offering consumers, especially the 
working classes, additional facilities for using gas in the middle of the 
day by means of stoves. Where consumers could not get a good light, 
better burners might be provided and fixed by the Company free of 
charge. He trusted the Board would be able, on the next occasion, 
to announce the payment of a dividend at the statutory rate. 

The CHAIRMAN, in reply, said the Directors already offered the con- 
sumers many facilities, and did all in their power to make the Company 
appreciated in as liberal a way as possible. They also tried to show 
the working man the great advantage it would be to him to employ a 
gas-stove. It was a very difficult task; but he hoped the working 
classes would begin to see that these stoves were a very good thing to 
have, with gas at a low price. The Company's policy was to keep it 
as low as possible. 

The motion having been carried unanimously, 

The CHAIRMAN proposed the payment of dividends at the rates of 
124 per cent. per annum on the old stock, and 93 per cent. per annum 
on the new stock. 

The DEepuTy-CHAIRMAN seconded the motion, and it was adopted. 

A vote of thanks was then accorded to the Chairman and Directors, 
on the motion of Mr. R. HEskeTHu Jones, J.P. 

The Cuairman briefly acknowledged the compliment, and proposed 
a vote of thanks to the Chief Engineer (Mr. H. E. Jones), Secretary, 
Accountant, and clerks, for their services during the half year. 

Mr. R. Jones seconded the motion ; and it was carried. 

Mr. H. E. Jones, in acknowledging the vote, said there was a spirit 
of loyalty in the staff in working for the interests of the proprietors, 
and they took very great pride in the Company. With regard to the 
remarks made by a proprietor in connection with offering facilities to 
their consumers, he might say that, in addition to fixing stoves with- 
out cost, the Company charged the lowest rental for meters, and for 
the smallest size they charged less than half of what was paid to other 
companies. They had for years beentrying to get working men to use 
gas. They had offered to supply fittings on the hire-purchase system, 
the amount being paid back by instalments ; and they had made other 
arrangements, which he was bound to state had never succeeded very 
well. He was pleased to be able to say now, however, that the new 
“ penny-in-the-slot meter had ‘‘ caught on’ very much with the work- 
ing man, who preferred to know exactly what his expenditure was, 
than to wait for a bill at the end of the quarter. The price they 
charged for gas supplied through an automatic meter was slightly 
raised, to cover the cost ofthe meter and fittings. This, however, was 
no impediment to its adoption. 

The Secretary also briefly returned thanks; and the proceedings 
then terminated. 


<> 
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ALLIANCE AND DUBLIN CONSUMERS’ GAS COMPANY. 





The Half-Yearly Meeting of this Company was held last Saturday 
week—Mr. E. FoTTrELL, J.P., in the chair. 

The SecreTary and GENERAL MANAGER (Mr. W. F. Cotton) read 
the notice calling the meeting ; and the report and accounts, of which 
an epitome was given last week, were then presented. 

The Cuairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said he had on 
this occasion to make but few remarks. Having regard to the high 
price of coal, particularly cannel, during the half year, they could 
not have calculated that the profit on the working would enable them 
to declare the dividends last paid without drawing from the reserve 
fund. However, the Directors felt that the worst had been seen, and 
they had no hesitation in taking the amount necessary to supplement 
the profit and loss account to such an extent as would allow the pay- 
ment of the same dividendsas before. There had been a diminution in 
the amount received for gas of 3°8 per cent.; and this was mainly 
attributable to the bright weather and high temperature of the 
atmosphere during the half year, On reference to the reports 
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of several other companies and local authorities, he found the same 
remarks were made. Thesale of gas having been reduced, the quantity 
of coal carbonized was less by 5500 tons; but still the working expenses 
could not be decreased. The sale of residuals also showed a falling off ; 
and this was attributable to the low price of coke. With regard to 
the present half-year’s working, they might fairly anticipate a better 
result. The Directors had been fortunate in making contracts for 
coaland cannel on the eve of the strike, at prices favourable to the 
Company. The demand for gas for other purposes than illumination 
continued to progress. There were at present 242 engines, working to 
the nominal horse power of about 2000. There wasalso a fair increase 
in the use of gas-stoves; but still not at all equal to the number 
employed in other large towns. The new condensing and washing 
apparatus alluded to in the report would be of much assistance ; being 
the means of a double purpose—viz., increasing the production of 
sulphate of ammonia, which article, he was pleased to say, was im- 
proving in value, and enabling them with more effect to take out any 
impurities remaining in the gas. Before concluding, he bore testimony 
to the assiduity of the officers in each department. 

The DepuTy-CHairMAN (Mr. John R. Wigham) seconded the motion, 
which was passed unanimously. 

A dividend of 103 per cent. per annum on the old shares and 73 per 
cent. on the new shares was then declared; and the thanks of the 
shareholders were accorded to the Chairman and Directors and the 
officers for their attention to the business during the half year. 


— 
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EAST LONDON WATER-WORKS COMPANY. 





The Half-Yearly Assembly of the Proprietors of this Company was 
held last Thursday, at the Offices, 16, St. Helen’s Place, E.C.— 
Mr. GEorGE BaAnsBury in the chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. I. A. Crookenden) having read the notice 
convening the meeting, the report and accounts, of which a summary 
appeared in the JourNAL on the 26th ult., were taken as read. 

The CuairMan said it might probably have struck the shareholders 
that there had not been carried over so large a sum as at that time 
last year; but there were several causes which more than accounted 
for this. Thus, the law and parliamentary charges exceeded last year’s 
figures by £540. This was owing to their having had to defend their 
interests before Parliamentary Committees, and to the final settlement 
of their charges on account of the Royal Commission. He might say 
that their outlay under the latter head came to £2000. The payment 
to be made to the Chamberlain of the City of London under their 
Act of 1886 was £2276, or £800 more than their last disburse- 
ment. He did not think they could possibly look forward to the 
time when they could close their capital account, as extended 
demands for water necessitated further outlay in satisfactorily fur- 
nishing it; and thus every issue of fresh capital increased the 
sum which they must annually pay to the Chamberlain. Although 
their water had a high character for purity, still, in order that nothing 
might be wanting as regarded their filter-beds, they had been, and were 
still, purchasing more sand for filtration; and this outlay during the past 
half year came to £1577. There had been a large additional demand 
upon them for the ever-increasing rates and taxes; the excess being 
£1037. This was, he need hardly say, a charge over which they had 
little or no control, although it was a very heavy one, amounting 
annually to more than £27,600, which was equivalent to their paying 
the parishes nearly 3s. 2d. for each supply out of their collections. 
The revenue of the Company went on increasing slowly, but, it was to 
be ok 5 surely, both for the domestic and meter supplies. He 
wished he could say that houses of a better class were being built in 
their district. But that was not the case, except perhaps at Stamford 
Hill, as during the past half year the rateable value of the new tene- 
ments was so low that their water-rate thereon only averaged f1 2s. 2d., 
which was less than that of the new supplies for 1891 and 1892. As 
regarded the progress of the works, the Lea Bridge well, which was at 
one time the cause of so much trouble and anxiety, now yielded a 
bountiful supply; and they were still unable, although pumping 
3 million gallons a day, to get the water down so as to allow 
the workmen to resume driving the headings. The wells at 
Waltham Abbey and Walthamstow were doing them good ser- 
vice; and the Chingford well, concerning the success of which 
they entertained no donbt, was being sunk successfully and 
economically by their own men, under the supervision of their 
Engineer (Mr. W. B. Bryan). Good progress had been made with the 
engines, which were being made in Cornwall, and with the necessary 
buildings for their reception at Lea Bridge and Walthamstow. 
They hoped before Christmas to have the Walthamstow engine 
at work, for supplying the much-increasing wants of their Essex district. 
As their Bill to enable them to raise new capital was rejected during 
the past session, it had not been possible for them to begin the con- 
struction of the new reservoirs at Walthamstow, as advocated by the 
Water Examiner (General A. de Courcy Scott), for which the necessary 
land had already been acquired. As he had probably mentioned before, 
the‘r present storeage was 720 million gallons ; but when they had made 
the projected improvements, for which they had acquired the land, 
they would bring it up to 1200 million gallons. The Directors must 
congratulate the proprietors upon having been able satisfactorily to 
maintain their supply during this long and unprecedented drought. 
They had indeed had a most trying and anxious summer ; and the rain- 
fall had been sadly deficient. At some of their stations, only 5 inches 
had fallen during the last six months, which was less than half of the 
average at those places during a series of years. It had there- 
fore been a subject of relief, and, he might even say, of surprise, 
to find that the River Lea had not failed them, but had more 
than maintained its character as one of the two natural and 
bountiful sources of supply for London. This continued flow 
was owing to the river being fed by springs from the chalk 
over which it passed, and which equalized, to a great extent, the 
variations in the rainfall. This was clearly shown by the exceptionally 
pure state of the water during a very dry season. The good supply 
furnished by the River Lea, aided by the storeage in the reservoirs 





and by the wells in the chalk, had enabled them to deal with the severe 
demands upon their capabilities. He thought they might say that this 
most exceptionally dry season had practically demonstrated] that the 
resources of the Lea Valley were greater than many had supposed. The 
Directors were glad to state that the water supplied by the Company 
continued to maintain its high standard of purity. The Government 
Analyst reported to the Local Government Board that ‘‘ the water of 
the East London Company was efficiently filtered before delivery, and 
was much improved chemically, whilst 99°26 per cent. of the microbes 
were, on the average, removed by storeage and filtration.’ This, they 
might say, practically eliminated the whole body of bacteria ; so that he 
did not see how they could very well do more in this respect than at 
present. It must also be remembered that, fortunately, the pathogenic 
or dangerous microbes were far fewer in number, and of more delicate 
organization, than their enemies, the harmless microbes, which dimi- 
nished and destroyed them. Thus Dr. S. Woodhead, when speaking 
of the Asiatic cholera microbes, said ‘‘ they cannot brook the presence 
of vulgar bacteria,’’ which were innocuous. If, therefore, their filtra- 
tion left only ? per cent. of organisms of all sorts, the chances were 
infinitesimal against any dangerous germ having an opportunity of 
doing any harm; more especially as Professor Odling was of opinion 
that ‘‘the tendency of the evidence is to show that it wants a very 
considerable dose of pathogenic organism to produce its characteristic 
disease.’ The Government Analyst had also reported that, during last 
May and July, the East London water was ‘‘so efficiently filtered 
that it was then fit to be classed with the deep-well waters.’’ As 
regarded the report of the Royal Commission, which had only recently 
been put into their hands, the Directors were of opinion that more 
time than had been yet available should be spent in the careful con- 
sideration of its contents, before any confident conclusions could be 
formed as to its effect upou the Company’s interests. As to the staff, 
their Engineer had been with them for twelve years, and was as valuable 
to them as ever. As long as health and strength continued, their 
important interests and works were in excellent keeping. Their 
Secretary, aided by an efficient staff, carried on his work with tact and 
assiduity. They received substantial aid from him in any Bills before 
Parliament, in legal cases, and in the complicated questions of their 
rating by the parishes. It was of the most serious importance that 
they should be granted power to raise fresh capital for fulfilling 
their legal obligations. Last session, when their Bill was rejected, 
there seemed to be an idea abroad that the Company’s application 
was unnecessary, and that, as they were well off for water, new houses 
could be supplied, as it were, automatically at little or no outlay. 
These misapprehensions, he trusted, no longer existed; and they 
might reasonably hope that the powers asked for might next year be 
given to them. They would then be able both to fulfil their legal 
duties to an increasing population, to improve their pressure, to begin 
the additions to storeage, and, in fact, to carry out further measures 
that might be found necessary to meet the requirements of the 
consumers. He concluded by moving the adoption of the report, and 
the payment of a dividend of 8 per cent. per annum, less income-tax. 

Mr. H. DA.tTon seconded the motion. 

Mr. Brown said that, judging from the attendance, there did not 
seem to be any objection on the part of the shareholders to the report. 
He thought they should be very careful as to the way in which they 
spent their capital, and that they ought not to lay out more than they 
were forced to do. He belonged to several Water Companies ; and 
he knew that they were subjected to considerable outlay through the 
inquiries which were so often held respecting the water supplies. The 
Companies had to find the money to defend their interests out of their 
own pockets ; whereas the expenses of the other side were provided for 
out of the rates. He hoped that, in view of the report which had been 
presented by the Royal Commission, they had now heard the last of 
these continual inquiries. 

Dr. CHESSHIRE remarked that the public did not seem to distinguish 
the difference between pathogenic and other microbes. The world 
abounded in microbes; and it would be quite impossible to get on 
without them. Only a small proportion of the microbes in water 
were dangerous ; while a very large proportion of those in existence 
were absolutely necessary to the benefit of the people’s health. 

The CHarrMAN, in reply, said that they were not likely to expend 
more capital than they could help. But for their desire to fulfil their 
obligations to their customers, they would not have asked Parliament 
for power to raise money last session; and they would be only too glad 
to be able to close their capital account. By the arrangements made 
in connection with their Act of 1886, as long as they paid 8 per cent. 
to the shareholders they would have to pay to the City Chamberlain 
2% per cent. on new capital raised. He could only hope, with Mr. 
Brown, that there would be no more inquiries into the water supply, 
which were very expensive to the Companies. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Brown proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman, Directors, 
and officers, remarking that, as a body, the shareholders were perfectly 
satisfied with the position of the concern. 

Mr. Goopwin seconded the motion, and commended the Directors 
for their ‘‘new departure” in suing people for their rates when they 
did not pay the Company, instead of cutting off their supply. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The CHairMaN, in reply, assured the proprietors that the principle 
on which the Directors endeavoured to conduct the business of the 
Company was to afford satisfaction and contentment both to the con- 
sumers and to the shareholders, whose interests were, in fact, 
identical. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


— 
> 


Rain-Making Experiments in Dublin.—Dublin, like many other 
places, has been seriously inconvenienced by the long drought ; and an 
attempt has lately been made to promote rain by the discharge of 
explosives into the air. Three dozen distress signals and a dozen 
rockets were sent up—the latter rising from 1500 to 2000 feet, the 
former not quite so high. About 10 lbs. of tonite were also exploded 
on the ground. A copious fall of rain followed, which lasted about an 
hour and a half. 
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NOTTINGHAM CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 


Annual Financial Report—The Meter-Rent Question. 
At a Special Meeting of the Nottingham Town Council yesterday 
week—the Mayor (Mr. A. Brownsword) presiding, 


Alderman Barser, the Chairman of the Gas Committee, moved the 
adoption of the report of the Borough Auditors on the gas undertaking 
for the year ending March 31. It stated that the cash receipts for the 

ear amounted to £275,339, and the cash payments to £270,449; the 
lance being therefore £4890. The expenditure on capital account 
was £5781, which had been provided out of a further loan of £10,000. 
The balance unexpended on capital account was £8855. The income 
on revenue account was £224,674; being an advance of £2891 on the 
previous year. The expenditure on revenue account amounted to 
£ 155,170; being an increase of £3439. Consequently there was a 
ecrease in the profit of £548. The general summary of the balance- 
sheet showed £235,692 on the credit side, and £211,644 on the debit 
side, of which it was proposed to appropriate £24,000 in aid of the 
general district rate. The reserve fund had now been reduced from 
£100,000 to £84,299—£15,701 having been realized and transferred to 
the renewals account. 

Alderman Forp seconded the motion, which was carried. 

Mr. Grecory afterwards submitted a motion of which he had given 
notice, to the effect that the Gas Committee be instructed to abolish 
all meter-rents. He assured the Council that there was a very strong 
feeling on’ the matter in the town; and those members who were 
frequently before their constituents, were well aware that it was not a 
question of whether 2s. 8d. or 4s. per 1000 cubic feet should be charged, 
but entirely one of principle. He was told that his motion 
was opposed on two grounds—first that, if they abolished 
meter-rents, they would lose {6000 a year, and, secondly, that it was 
not right to extend the same privilege outside the borough as inside. 
On the first ground of objection, he thought he might say that the 
Vice-Chairman of the Gas Committee, at the last meeting of the 
Council (see ante, p. 497), said they contemplated reducing the price of 
gas by 2d. per rooo cubic feet. Then they were told that the taking 
off of the meter-rents was too much for one year, and that there would 
be a loss of £6000. He contended that, if it were an unjust charge 
within the borough, it was equally so outside. There were 26 villages 
supplied with gas; and taking intoconsideration the population of the 
borough and the number of meters—36,275—he thought his motion 
would be popular. The introduction of the electric light would pro- 
bably affect the consumption of gas; and he maintained that, to do 
away with meter-rents, would increase the number of consumers. 

Mr. SHARKEY, in seconding the motion, pointed out that the Gas 
Committee had already commenced supplying ‘“ penny-in-the-slot ” 
meters free of charge; and they had expended a considerable amount 
of money in purchasing them. If the Gas Committee did not supply 
333 cubic feet of gas for a penny to the poor people who used these 
meters, they did them an injustice. If they did, why give them a 
meter free of charge, and make their neighbours, who were willing to 
consume a larger quantity of gas, pay for their meters ? 

Alderman BarBer said that, before the Council took a step like that 
suggested, they must learn how the money that would be lost was 
going to be recouped. Many of the meters would return them but a 
very small profit, although they would have to retain the whole of 
their staff to inspect and keep them inorder. Not one consumer would 
use a single foot of gas more if he had to pay nothing for his meter. It 
was not a matter for the Gas Committee; but he had felt it right to 
say this in reply to the mover of the resolution. If they carried out 
the proposition, on March 31 they would have a financial deficiency of 
£3000, and a deficiency of £6000 every year afterwards. 

Alderman Forp remarked that they had 27,000 small meters at 8d. 
per quarter, which was a halfpenny per week; and he did not think 
this would prevent anyone taking gas. Then there were upwards of 
2000 private meters, the whole of which they would have to purchase 
if the resolution were adopted. 

Mr. BaGGALEy was certain that nearly half the residents did not 
consume gas because of the gas-meter rental. Last yearthe Committee 
made £25,000 profit; and they were considering the question of a 
reduction of price. It meant, if resolved upon, that there would be a 
little less profit ; and, if the Council passed the resolution, they would 
gain the — wishes and thanks of nearly the whole of the working 
classes of the town. 

Mr. J. BricuT said, when they looked at the question from a prac- 
tical point of view, the difficulties seemed to be very numerous. The 
ratepayers had invested in the undertaking £914,000; and the whole 
responsibility rested with them, apart and distinct from the consumers. 
After paying a very low rate of interest upon the capital borrowed to 
carry on the undertaking, the profit last year was £24,048. He 
thought all business men would say that, considering the large stake 
the Corporation had in the concern, this was a very small profit to 
accrue. With regard to the meters themselves, the Committee made 
no profit whatever out of them. The cost of keeping them in repair 
during the year was £3028 ; and the capital expenditure on them was 
£63,803. Therefore, if they took the amount it cost to keep them in 
repair and interest alone, without providing anything for depreciation, 
the amount received from the meter-rents practically did not pay 
their cost. Besides this, to purchase the 2200 meters owned by con- 
sumers, would cost nearly £5000. The average consumption of gas 
by the 3-light meters represented about 16s. a year; and it would be 
far better for the small consumer that the price of gas should be re- 
duced 2d. per 1000 cubic feet than that the meter-rents should be 
abolished. It should be borne in mind that the present average price 
of gas was 2s. 5d.; while, when the undertaking became the property 
of the Corporation, the price varied from 3s. 14d. to 3s. 4d. 

Alderman REnaLs asked Mr. Gregory to withdraw the resolution in 
face of the unanimous opposition of the Gas Committee. 

Mr. Brown said he understood that a few years ago there were 
24,000 houses in Nottingham unsupplied with gas; and he felt sure 
it would add very much to the profits if some such suggestion as that 
proposed could be adopted. He moved, as an amendment, that the 
subject be referred to the Gas Committee for consideration, 





Alderman RENALS seconded the amendment, 

Mr. PyatrT said he should oppose Mr. Gregory's motion on the 
ground that they would be favouring the outlying districts by reduc- 
ing their charge, which, in his opinion, was already too light; but if 
he would put at the end of the motion the words “in the borough,” 
he should vote for it. 

After a little further discussion, the amendment was put to the vote, 
and carried by 24 votes to 17; and the motion was accordingly lost. 


THE MANCHESTER CORPORATION AND METER-RENTS. 


Two resolutions relating to the abolition of the charges at present 
made for the hire of gas-meters appeared on the agenda for the 
Manchester City Council meeting last Wednesday. The first of these 
stood in the name of Mr. Saxon, who announced that there had been no 
pre-arrangement between himself and Mr. Hampson, who had given 
notice of the other motion on the subject; but they had since decided 
to submit a slightly altered form of resolution embodying their joint 
suggestions. This amended resolution, which he proceeded to move, 
was in the following form: ‘‘ That this Council is of opinion that the 
charges for the hire of gas-meters supplied by the Corporation should 
be abolished, as the present charges for meter-hire rest too 
heavily upon the small consumers of gas—making the cost almost 
prohibitive to them; and that the Gas Committee be instructed 
to again consider whether they will recommend the abolition of these 
charges.’’ He remarked that the subject was very much in the minds 
of members of the Council, and was popular with candidates at the 
municipal elections. If the Gas Committee accepted the resolution, 
the candidates at the forthcoming elections would hardly thank them ; 
for it would deprive them of a subject upon which they could enlist 
the sympathy of the burgesses. The abolition of meter-rents would, 
however, confer very great benefits upon the poorer consumers of gas. 
He hoped the Committee would act up to the spirit of the times, and 
that Manchester, which prided itself on being in the forefront of 
municipal enterprise, would not be behind other Corporations. At 
present, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and even Salford, were before 
them in this particular matter. The Salford Corporation had recently 
decided to relinquish these charges, at a loss of revenue amounting 
to between £4000 and £5000 a year. The Chairman of the Gas Com- 
mittee (Mr. Brooks) interposed at this point, and said he was prepared 
to accept a resolution recommending the Committee to re-consider 
the question of the abolition of meter-rents. At the same time, he 
wished the Council to remember that many of the ratepayers objected 
to any augmentation of the rates; and, of course, the abolition of 
meter-rents would mean this. Mr. Saxon said that all he desired 
was that the Committee should consider the question and report upon 
it. Mr. Hampson, who had arranged to second the motion, concurred. 
The Council thereupon unanimously adopted a resolution formally 
instructing the Committee as desired by Mr. Saxon, and omitting the 
preliminary portion of his motion, which expressed an opinion in 
favour of the abolition of the charges. 


Ss 
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PROPOSED PURCHASE OF THE KENDAL GAS AND WATER 
WORKS BY THE CORPORATION. 








At a Meeting of the Kendal Town Council on the 26th ult., the sub- 
ject of the purchase of the undertaking of the Kendal Gasand Water Com- 
pany was under consideration. It arose on a resolution brought forward 


by Mr. Alderman H. Wilson, to the effect that immediate steps should be 
taken (including the employment of a Water Engineer) to promote a 
Bill in the ensuing session of Parliament for the transfer of the gas and 
water works to the Corporation. He said the matter had been before 
them for years; and the proposal assumed more importance and 
gathered fresh force whenever the seasons proved unfavourable to the 
supply of water. The existing evils could be remedied by the course 
of action now proposed ; and he believed also that, if the Corporation 
possessed gas-works, they would have better and cheaper gas. Mr. 
H. Braithwaite, who seconded the motion, also addressed himself to 
the matter of water supply, and contended that the growing needs of 
the town, both on account of increased — and on sanitary 
grounds, had not been met by extension of supply. If the supply was 
to be extended, someone must goto Parliament for an Act; and he 
thought the time had arrived when the Corporation should undertake 
this duty. It was suggested that they should acquire the water-works, 
and leave the gas-works. He, however, did not think this would be 
desirable, or even possible, because the works had been combined for 
years, and Parliament would not, he believed, allow the concern to be 
divided. Mr. Harrison urged the necessity for careful consideration of 
the question. They did not, he said, know how the quantity of water 
was to be increased, nor, if the Company’s plant was inadequate, how 
much would be required to make it efficient. Then with regard to gas, 
there was the possibility that it might be superseded by the electric light. 
Mr. J. Monkhouse said the question had been to the front from at least 
as far back asthe year 1881. In 1884 the Council were so satisfied with 
the arguments he placed before them, that they almost unanimously 
resolved to apply for an Act. But some of the gentlemen on the Com- 
mittee which was appointed were only half-hearted, and the others 
were dead against it ; so that the thing fell through. In 1889 he revived 
the subject ; and Mr. Silverthorne was engaged to makea report. The 
question seemed then in a fair way for settlement. The Company 
decided upon a price, and the Corporation madea counter-offer ; but the 
Company had never replied toit. There was, however, a difference of only 
£4000 or £5000 between the figures. He contended that the Corpora- 
tion had every encouragement to proceed in the direction suggested. 
At Lancaster, where the price of gas was formerly 4s. 6d. per 1000 
cubic feet, it was now 2s. 3d.; and a large profit was made every year 
by the Corporation. If they took Penrith, they saw the same results ; 
for whereas in 1878 they made 10 million cubic feet of gas at 4s. 5d. per 
1000 cubic feet, they were now making 30 millions at 4s. 5d., and had 
spent many thousands of pounds onthe works. At Ulverston, Barrow, 
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Carlisle, Cockermouth, Workington, and Maryport, they had exactly 
the same results. Gas was supplied at 50 per cent. less price, and the 
local authorities made large profits. In the matter of water, it was 
the same. Astothe electric light, it was where it was ten years ago; 
and it was not at all likely to interfere with the sale of gas in Kendal. 
Alderman T. Baron said the water supply was really the whole question. 
They could not say that the water was either adequate in quantity or 
good in quality ; and it seemed that it was proposed to go to Parlia- 
ment to buy that which was neither good nor sufficient. Their wiser 
course would have been to learn what it would cost to get a good supply 
of water. Mr. G. J. M‘Kay contended that the time had nowlong gone 
by when the Corporation should take up a gas and water scheme. He 
was in favour of their having the water supply; but if they acquired 
the gas-works also, they would saddle the town with a debt which 
no one living would see paid off. The places mentioned by Mr. Monk- 
house, where gas undertakings had proved so successful, had increased 
immensely in population, while Kendal had stood still. The propcsal 
was fraught with the greatest difficulty. On the motion being put, 
11 voted for it ; this being short of a majority of the Council. Mr. 
Edmonson expressed the hope that those who saw the necessity for 
having a good supply ‘of water would come over to their side, seeing 
that they were practically unanimous on this point. A further vote 
was then taken, with the result that 13 were in favour of the motion; 
and a Committee was afterwards appointed to give effect toit. 


Referring to the above matter, a local correspondent writes: 
"The decision of the Kendal Town Council to take action with a view 
co the acquisition of the local gas and water works is perhaps the 
natural outcome of the agitation which has been carried on against 
the Company in the past few months; but it is nevertheless a policy 
respecting which much difference of opinion exists in the district. If 
their critics may be believed, the Company have failed to satisfactorily 
discharge one part of the duty which lies upon them. For years there 
have been complaints of the inadequacy of the water supply; and the 
Company, instead of boldly facing the situation, have, it is alleged, 
been content with makeshift devices, which have failed when put to 
the proof. It is true that the past summer has been of an exceptional 
character. Kendal is by no means the only town whose water supply 
has proved inadequate to meet the demands of consumers during the 
prolonged drought. But, in the opinion of the Corporation, this state 
of things need not have existed had the Company realized their 
responsibilities, and utilized, as they might have done, the natural 
advantages of the district in the matter of water supply. All this may 
only be meant to depreciate the value of the Company’s property, with 
a view to its transfer to the Corporation at something less than a fair 
valuation. The Company will, no doubt, have something to say in 
their own defence, either at the inquiry which the Local Government 
Board were recently asked to hold on the spot, or before a Parliamen- 
tary Committee, should the matter be carried so far. In the mean- 
time, it is not uninteresting to observe that, although the Corporation 
are professedly most concerned about the water supply, they have an 
eye to the possible advantages of acquiring the dual undertaking. A 
suggestion that the two works skould be separated, and that the Cor- 
poration should be content to undertake the supply of water, and leave 
the Company in possession of the gas-works, met with a very cool 
reception from the majority of the Council. Indeed, the whole project 
was looked upon with some doubt, for, on a first vote, its supporters 
failed to get the requisite clear majority of the Council on their side; 
and it was only after the waverers had been earnestly exhorted to 
‘come over and help us’ that the resolution met with legal approval. 
Judging from both the speeches and the voting, many members of the 
Corporation are anxious to do a little dividend-hunting at the expense 
of the Company; but they are sorely afraid lest the much-talked-of 
necessity for new water-works should dissipate any profit which the 
Company now enjoys, and saddle the ratepayers with new burdens.” 
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KEIGHLEY CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 


Annual Report—The Effect of the Stokers’ Strike. 
At the Meeting of the Keighley Town Council last Tuesday, the 
annual report of the Gas Manager (Mr. John Laycock) was submitted. 


It appeared from thisthat the receipts from the sale of gas during the 
financial year had been £21,568, which was rather less than in the 
previous twelvemonth ; but this was more than due to the non-inclusion 
of the receipts for public lighting for six months. Considering the con- 
ditions under which they worked all last winter in reference to the 
stokers, and the consequent loss of coal, gas, and wages, Mr. Laycock 
was glad to be able to report a gross profit of £5668, as against £8087 
in the previous year. If, however, the cost of lighting the public lamps 
(amounting to £912), and the fitting up and lighting of Victoria Park 
(£214), which had been done free of charge, be added, and the reduced 
receipts for tar (£860), the extra repairs to works (£360), and taxes 
(£160), be also taken into account, the profits would equal those of 
the previous year. In reference to the strike at the works, it was stated 
that from November up to the strike in March, the work done by the 
stokers had been so unsatisfactory that the profits had been affected 
to a considerable extent ; but since then the men had for some months 
worked in a satisfactory and creditable manner. The greatest trouble 
at present was occasioned by the coal strike. Before this began, they 
had astock of coal which would last nine or ten weeks; but this had 
been consumed, and for the coal now being used, they were having to 
pay very heavily. They had also the greatest difficulty in getting coal 
of any sort; and the Manager estimated at present, considering the 
lower quality of the material, and the extra price they were having to 
pay, that the loss amounted to £25 perday. The question of the electric 
light was referred to at considerable length ; and it was mentioned that 
arrangements were being made to inspect the installations at Leeds, 
Bradford, Morecambe, and in other towns. It was estimated that the 
cost of a plant to supply the principal streets in Keighley would be 
from £15,000 to £20,000. ‘There was some discussion on the report, in 
the course of which the Gas Manager, replying to a question, said that 
personally he should prefer that the stoking-machines should not be 
worked further in the present retort-house, but removed to the one 








which was to be erected. There was not the least doubt that they 
would be a success in the new place; but the existing building was 
hardly suitable for them. In answer to another member, he said they 
cone have had increased profits for the past year if the work had 
been done properly. The fact was they had had 1700 tons of coal to pay 
for more than they would have had if the work had been what it 
ought to have been. All the winter they had nothing but trouble with 
the men ; and this trouble was shown, as they expected would be the 
case, in the waste of coal and gas. The report was eventually approved ; 
and it was decided to apportion the profits as under: Sinking fund 
account, £1390 ; reserve fund account, £201; and general account to 
assist the rates, £1150. 


— 
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THE SUGGESTED PURCHASE OF THE ALTRINCHAM GAS- 
WORKS BY THE LOCAL BOARD. 


Rejection of the Proposal. 
The advocates of the purchase by the Altrincham Local Board of 
the undertaking of the local Gas Company received an unexpected 
rebuff on Thursday evening. A meeting of the ratepayers was called 


to approve the resolution passed by the Local Board, by which it was 
decided to give £162,500 for the concern, and to promote a Bill next 
session sanctioning the transfer. Mr. G. Bowen, Chairman of the 
Board, presided over an assembly which from the outset manifested 
hostility to the proposal. A remark by the Chairman, that the Directors 
of the Company were not willing to sell, was received with derisive 
laughter. He explained that the price for the works was made up in 
this way: Market value of ‘‘ A” shares, £80,000; do. of ‘‘B” shares, 
£68,000; reserve fund, £6000; goodwill of 10 per cent. on forced sale, 
possession of full rights and powers, £14,000—total, £168,000, which 
had been reduced by negotiations to £162,500. The Local Board 
thought it advantageous to buy at the last-named figure, as they 
believed the transaction would turn out profitable to them. In the 
first place, {620 a year would be saved in the way of salaries of col- 
lectors. The purchase-money could be borrowed at 33 per cent., and 
the repayments would extend over 50 years, with the result that at the 
end a this period the profits made would enable them to pay off the 
principal and interest without taking a penny out of the pockets of the 
ratepayers. Added to the purchase-money was the sum of £125,000 
for extensions in the next 50 years, which sum would also be provided 
for out of the profits. Thus the works and extensions would become 
the property of the ratepayers without costing them anything; and 
over and above that they calculated having £180 per annum at their 
disposal. He maintained that they could not buy the concern for less 
money. Compulsory purchase would mean a large expenditure in 
arbitration proceedings, and an opposed Act of Parliament. In 1872 
they could have bought what was supposed to be worth £162,000 for 
£54,000. If they had purchased at that figure, they would have had 
£93,000 in profits by this time. In 1884 they could have bought the 
undertaking for £120,000; and had they purchased then, they would 
have paid off £10,000 out of profits. Was it wise to let history repeat 
itself again in this matter? He argued that they had nothing to fear 
from electric lighting. Even if the latter illuminant superseded gas 
entirely, they had powers to purchase the plant from the local electric 
light company at cost price, plus 74 per cent. Mr. J. Newton, a 
member of the Board, followed with a long speech in support of the 
purchase. Mr. J. N. Sidebottom, also a member of the Board, opposed 
the scheme, chiefly on the ground that the electric light was a 
dangerous rival to gas. Other speakers followed in the same strain. 
In the result, the resolution in favour of the purchase was rejected. 


y~ 
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Higham and District Water Supply —The Higham and Hundred 
of Hoo Water Company have elected Mr. G. R. Anderson to the 
position of Chairman. The Company, which is a new one, have 
completed their works, and laid mains through about 6 miles of a 
populated district. An excellent supply of water has been obtained. 
Mr. E. Easton is the Engineer; and Mr. R. Prall, the Secretary. 


A Combined Sewerage and Electric Lighting Scheme for Mon- 
mouth.—The Monmouth Town Council have adopted a scheme, 
drawn up by Mr. C.N. Lailey, of Westminster, which provides for the 
drainage of the borough, the disposal of the sewage, and the supply of 
electric light for public and private purposes. The cost of carrying 
this out is computed at about £16,000, which, it is proposed, shall be 
repaid in 30 annual instalments of £821, necessitating a rate of 10}d. in 
the pound for the next 30 years. Deducting the present cost of gas 
for the public lamps, and adding to that the anticipated earnings 
of 500 16-candle power incandescent lamps for private use, the 
estimated annual instalments will be reduced to about £400, requiring 
arate of 5d.in the pound. The maximum motive power needed to 
work the machinery connected with the electric light and the sewerage 
system will be 60-horse power, and will be supplied by the water of 
the River Wye. Duplicate machinery, to be worked by steam in case 
of high floods, will be provided. 

Sales of Shares.—Some original stock of the Morecambe Gas 
Company to the value of £40 was recently sold by auction for £85.—— 
At Scarborough, on the 8th ult., Mr. N. Fowler sold £260 consoli- 
dated ro per cent. original stock in the Scarborough Gas Company at the 
rate of £205 per cent.; £620 consolidated new 74 per cent. stock in the 
Company, at £155 per cent.; £315 new ordinary 7 per cent. stock, at 
£145 per cent.; £165 (£132 paid) new ordinary (new issue) 7 per cent 
stock, at £148 per cent.; and £1791 consolidated 5 per cent. prefer- 
ence stock, at £123 per cent.——-At Maidstone, on the 14th ult., £1500 
stock in the Maidstone Gas Company was sold by auction. One lot of 
£100 realized £204 1os.; two lots, £205 1os.; and two other lots, 
£206 tos. Nine lots of £50 fetched £103 each; and a tenth lot, 
£103 tos. Seventeen lots of £25 each sold at £53 each; two similar 
lots, £53 103. each; and another lot, £53 15s.——On the roth ult., 
15 shares in the Tewkesbury Gas Company were sold by auction locally 
at {10 15s. each. On the 4th inst., Messrs. King and King, of Ports- 
mouth, sold 30 £5 (£4 paid) 1883 shares in the Portsmouth Water 
Company for £8 per share, and 18 fro fully-paid shares for £23 5s. 
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THE CRISIS IN THE COAL TRADE. 


The following is a record of the principal events of the past week in 
connection with the great dispute in the coal trade. 

Notwithstanding the length of the stoppage of work in Derbyshire, 
and the great privations the colliers in most mining districts had 
endured, the majority of them appeared on Monday more determined 
than ever to resist any reduction in wages. They expressed implicit 
confidence in their leaders. It was expected that a large number of 
pits would be re-started in the morning; but these hopeful expecta- 
tions were, to a great extent, unrealized. In Yorkshire, however, it 
was estimated that something like 6000 men had returned to work at 
the old rates; while in the Bolton district about 2000 went back. 
In Warwickshire, the East Cannock Colliery was re-opened ; and the 
West Cannock pits were being got ready for work. In Flintshire, the 
colliers at the Mount Pleasant pits took a reasonable course ; and it was 
expected that, by the end of the week, three-fourths of the men would 
have resumed work. They admitted that in most instances they had no 
quarrel with the masters, but struck in order to strengthen the position 
of the Denbighshire men, who were out against a reduction of wages. 
An important meeting of Mayors was held at Sheffield; the object being 
to see if it was not possible to formulate some suggestions that might 
constitute a common basis for friendly negotiations between the Coal- 
owners’ and Miners’ Federations. There were present the Mayors 
of Sheffield, Leeds, Bradford, Nottingham, Derby, and Barnsley. The 
Mayor of Sheffield (Mr. Alderman Batty Langley) was voted to the 
chair; and the Town Clerk of Sheffield (Mr. J. W. Pye-Smith) 
officiated as Secretary. The conference, which was private, lasted 
nearly three hours. The following resolution was unanimously passed, 
on the motion of the Mayor of Leeds, seconded by the Mayor of 
Derby: ‘* That this meeting, being impressed with the great import- 
ance of an effort being made to put an end to the unfortunate dispute 
between the coalowners and the miners, suggests that a deputation 
from the Coalowners’ Association, on the one side, and the Miners’ 
Federation, on the other, should meet the Mayors of Sheffield, Leeds, 
Bradford, Nottingham, Derby, and Barnsley, with a view to finding 
and agreeing upon a mode of breaching over the difficulties which have 
arisen between the owners and the men; and that, accordingly, each 
body be respectfully requested to appoint a deputation of three of its 
members, who, together with their Secretary, shall meet each other 
and the Mayors of the above-mentioned towns at the Town Clerk’s 
Office, Sheffield, on Monday, the 9th of October, at three o’clock in the 
afternoon, when the Mayors named will be prepared to lay certain 
suggestions before the conference, in the hope of bringing about a 
settlement of the dispute.’’ A copy of this resolution was forwarded 
to the President and Secretary of each Federation. On the London 
Coal Exchange, the tone was much quieter than on the previous Friday ; 
and prices were unchanged. 

On Tuesday, the Coalowners’ Federation held two meetings at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel—the first, a Committee meeting; and the 
second, a general meeting representing the coalowners affected 
throughout the kingdom. Both were numerously attended, and lasted 
for more than four hours. It was unanimously resolved as follows: 
** The Federated Coalowners regret that the decision of the conference 
of the Miners’ Federation at Chesterfield on Sept. 29 merely reaffirms 
a proposal which has already been considered and declined. No 
settlement can be made which does not include a reduction in wages; 
and, as the miners’ representatives decline to meet the coalowners to 
discuss the question of the proposed reduction, they make it impos- 
sible to arrive at a settlement by means of such a meeting.’’ A com- 
munication was received from the Town Clerk of Sheffield, forward- 
ing a copy of the resolution given in the preceding paragraph. It was 
unanimously decided that the invitation should be accepted, and that 
Messrs. A. M. Chambers, A. Hewlett, and T. Hancock, with the 
Secretary, should be appointed to attend the proposed conference. 
A copy of the resolutions passed was sent to the Secretary of the 
Miners’ Federation. ‘The collieries in Yorkshire which resumed work 
on Monday at the old rate of wages were on Tuesday employing all 
the hands possible; and a good output was expected. Two more 
small pits commenced work; and by the end of the week it was 
believed that something like 30 would be opened—employing from 
14,000 to 15,000 hands. Orders for Durham coal were falling off. 
At a meeting of the executive of the Derbyshire Miners’ Association 
at Chesterfield, it was reported that five collieries in the county had 
re-started work at the old rate of wages. An application from 
employers to allow men to resume work for the purposes of colliery 
repairs only was considered; but it was resolved not to permit any 
men to work unless the masters would first give an undertaking for all 
the men to go back at the old rate of wages. Some of the prominent 
coalowners in Derbyshire stated that the strike was likely to last at all 
the large collieries till the end of the present month. The South 
Metropolitan Gas Company again raised the price of coke by 1d. per 
sack—ts. 2d. for broken, and 1s. 1d. for unbroken. 

Speaking on Wednesday at a meeting of the Leeds Chamber of 
Commerce, the President (Colonel Harding), said he did not see why 
the Board of Trade could not interfere in the coal strike, which was 
crippling every industry. He hoped they would do so in the event of 
an early settlement not being arrived at. A calculation had been 
made in Leeds that the cost of the disorder in the West Riding 
incidental to the strike would amount to pion: and this would 
have to be paid by the ratepayers in the district of the West Riding 
County Council. In addressing a mass meeting of miners at Roth- 
well, near Leeds, Mr. W. Parrott, agent of the Yorkshire Miners’ 
Association, said that during the lock-out the Association had 
distributed among its members the whole of the £160,000 which had 
accumulated. They had finished their money, but they had not given 
in, as the owners hoped they would; and they were prepared to hold 
out for ten weeks more. At the Netherseal Colliery, Leicestershire, 
the men approached the masters on the question of being allowed to 
return to work at the old rate of wages, but without success. The 
Manager informed them that the only terms on which work could be 
resumed were 25 per cent. reduction for the time being, on the under- 
standing that when a general settlement was arrived at the men 
should be paid the difference if their cause was successful. On the 





other hand, if the masters came off victorious, the men should 
continue to be paid at the reduced price. The strikers refused to 
accept this. It was reported that the Americans have entered into 
competition in the coal trade of this country. A freight circular 
issued to shipowners and merchants contains particulars of the 
chartering of a steamer at Philadelphia to carry coals to London ; the 
rate of freight quoted being 12s. 6d. per ton. Such an event was 
regarded as unprecedented in the trade. On the London Coal 
Exchange, it was decided to put up the price of seaborne coal another 
1s. per ton. Supplies of gas coal, beyond contract requirements, were 
small, and made 14s. to 14s. 6d. per ton delivered into barges. 

At Manchester, on Thursday, Mr. B. Pickard, M.P., presided over 
a meeting of the Sub-Committee of the Miners’ Federation, at which 
the invitation to the proposed conference at Sheffield was discussed at 
some length, and eventually accepted. At a meeting of about 12,000 
miners connected with the pits in the Sheffield district, a resolution 
pledging the meeting to resist a reduction of wages was received with 
extraordinary enthusiasm; every hand being held up in its favour, 
amid tremendous cheering. In the course of the proceedings, the 
Vice-Chairman of the Yorkshire Miners’ Union (Mr. Wadsworth ) 
stated that if the owners would offer arbitration on an average based 
upon the wages paid in 1878, or any year prior to the time when the 
starvation wages were paid, the men would be prepared to consider it. 
He believed the men of Yorkshire would die on the roadside before 
they would yield to the demand for a reduction. Mr. T. Smith, 
another speaker, regretted that at the forthcoming conference of 
Mayors and deputations from the Federations, the railway and gas 
companies were not to be represented. Sufficient money was sent 
from the miners’ offices at Chesterfield to the lodges to pay each 
member in the district 5s. and each child 6d. This required nearly 
£5000, and practically emptied the coffers of the Derbyshire Union. 
The amount had been raised principally by mortgaging the offices and 
Secretaries’ houses at Chesterfield, recently built at a cost of £4000. 
Affairs in Flintshire were practically settled, and all the collieries 
which had been standing idle during the wages dispute were again in 
active operation ; the men having accepted the old rate of wages. 

At a mass meeting of miners held om Friday at Haydock, Lanca- 
shire—Mr. John Turner presiding—a resolution approving of the 
action of the leaders of the Federation, and their determination to 
resist a reduction, was submitted. Mr. S. Woods, M.P., said it was 
absurd to accuse him of keeping the men out. Ifthe colliers were 
prepared to accept 25 per cent. reduction, he would not stand in the 
way ; and he wanted them to say whether they were prepared to 
accept such a reduction or any part thereof. (This remark was met 
by cries of ‘‘ No, not one penny.”) There were now 5000 colliers at 
work in Lancashire; and they intended to ask those owners whose 
collieries were in operation to allow the men to work three shifts a 
day, so that 15,000 would be employed who could then support the 
other men. The resolution was unanimously adopted. There were 
six collieries working in Bolton and the immediate vicinity, employing 
an aggregate of about 2000 men. The pits were besieged by dealers. 
On the London Coal Exchange, the engrossing topic of conversation 
was the probable result of the Sheffield conference; and the general 
opinion seemed to be that an agreement will be arrived at. Prices 
were unchanged. Gas coal was well held at 14s. to 14s. 6d. per ton; 
the quantity available being very moderate. 

Apologies for bad gas or insufficient supply have been not uncommon 
at the meetings of Town Councils in Lancashire during the past few 
days. At many works the stocks of coal and cannel have run out, or 
nearly so; and the new purchases, at greatly advanced prices, have 
in some instances yielded unsatisfactory results. The Warrington 
Gas Committee have been able to keep up their supply mainly because 
of a good stock of cannel which they had on hand; but the Chairman 
dropped a hint last Tuesday that, if present prices of coal continue, 
an increase in the price of gas will be necessary. At Stalybridge, the 
stock of coal has so far proved sufficient to meet requirements; but 
coal has had to be bought at Dukinfield. Bolton has also been in 
the market ; and Chorley has purchased coal which, as the Chairman 
of the Gas Committee said, came from places whence they expected to 
get it good, although it proved to be simply rubbish. The Chairman 
of the Darwen Gas Committee stated yesterday week that the strike 
would put the Corporation to some expense, for, in spite of the 
contracts which they had for large supplies of coal, they had had to 
buy at the advanced rates. The Oldham Gas Committee have 
purchased 7000 tons of coal and 700 tons of cannel at an average price 
of £1 per ton; this quantity being about equal to a fortnight’s require- 
ments. On Wednesday last, only five days’ supply of coal were in 
stock at the Burnley Gas-Works; and, as Mr. Altham, the Chairman 
of the Committee, told the Council, this was felt to be cause for anxiety. 
About 2000 tons of coal had been bought; but it had not arrived. 
Rochdale is another town which has had to purchase coal at increased 
prices. At Leeds some anxiety has been felt owing to the non-arrival 
of supplies; the stock of coal at one station running very short. This 
has been relieved; and an additional purchase has been made. Last 
Friday the Directors of the Derby Gas Company announced that, 
owing to the prolonged strike of the miners, and the consequently 
enhanced cost of coal, the price of gas would be advanced 3d. per 
1000 cubic feet from the gth inst. until further notice. 

Oze natural effect of the serious curtailment of the supplies of coal 
has been an extraordinary demand for coke, with the necessary conse- 
quence that the price of this class of fuel, as already indicated, has 
been greatly advanced. This is felt in some districts to be a particular 
hardship upon the very poor, who use coke for house-fire purposes, 
and in two or three towns, where gas-works are owned by the Munici- 
pality, efforts have been made to get the price reduced to something 
like the old level irrespective of the abnormal demand. At the meet- 
ing of the Manchester City Council last Wednesday, the Chairman of 
the Gas Committee was invited to arrange for the sale of coke to small 
consumers at a limited price. The suggestion was admittedly made 
on philanthropic grounds; but the reply was that it would be well- 
nigh impossible to discriminate between one customer and another, 
and that the scheme was impracticable. At Salford, on the same day, a 
similar suggestion was made; and here too the answer was much to 
the same effect. Mr. Holland, the Chairman of the Gas Committee 
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went, however, into some particulars of the additional expense to 
which the Gas Department had been put owing to the miners 
strike. Although the Committee made favourable contracts in July 
for the coal and cannel required, they had had no deliveries since the 
strike began, and had been compelled to buy 2586 tons of coal and 
1361 tons of cannel in the open market. The coal cost 8s. 44d. per 
ton, and the cannel 53. 2d. per ton, over the contract prices; and 
this meant that the Committee had had to pay £1334 as 
their share of tke cost of the dispute. The extra price charged for 
coke had recouped part of this extra expenditure; but the net loss 
which would fall on the department was £923. If the strike continued, 
that loss would be increased. People living in the neighbourhood of 
the gas-works had come to look upon them as their special preserve 
for cheap fuel; but they were no more entitled to exceptional 
privileges than those who lived farther away. At Bolton the matter 
was introduced in the form of a question as to the cause of the 
advantages alleged to be given to consumers outside the borough 
over those within it; and aplea was set up for special consideration 
of the case of poor people. This was met by a suggestion that those 
who employed labour were entitled to as much consideration as the 
labourers. Alderman Miles, the Chairman of the Gas Committee, 
declined to be led into these controversial paths; and he pointed out 
that the people outside the town who had coke at low prices had 
made contracts with the Corporation before the present difficulty arose. 
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THE DROUGHT AND PROVINCIAL WATER SUPPLIES. 





The heavy showers of rain which have fallen during the past fort- 
night have not been general throughout the country; so that, while 
some towns have had the pleasure of seeing their stock of water slowly 
rising, others have witnessed a continued diminution. In the case of 
Bradford, there has been a material increase in the amount of water 
in store; and at the beginning of last week, the high-level reservoir 
contained sufficient for four weeks’ requirements, and the low-level 
ones for fourteen weeks. On the other hand, the Barnsley Corpora- 
tion have found it necessary to apply to the millowners on the Ing- 
birchworth dyke and the River Don to make a concession of one-half 
of their compensation water; and this they have consented to do, on 
terms to be settled. R:2garding the supply of Dublin, a long state- 
ment was made by Mr. J. E. Walker, the Chairman of the Water 
Committee, at the meeting of the Municipal Council yesterday week. 
He quoted a number of figures, which showed that, before the reduced 
storeage compelled the Committee to take steps in the matter, the 
out-townships were consuming a very excessive quantity of water. 
The normal capacity of the Roundwood reservoir, he said, was about 
15 million gallons per day for the townships and city. They succeeded 
in reducing the consumption to 8 millions per day; but, in con- 
sequence of the rain, the public ran up the amount to 9 millions. He 
was sorry to say that his report that day showed there had been a 
further increase to 10 million gallons. With a daily consumption of 
8 millions, they had sufficient water at Roundwood to supply the 
citizens for 35 days at least; but, if the consumption continued to 
increase, of course the quantity would be diminished, and they might 
perhaps not have 30 days’ supply. He also stated that the Committee 
were quite alive to the future condition of the storeage at Roundwood, 
and had given instructions to the City Engineer to make surveys with 
the view of augmenting it. The rainfall has had a satisfactory effect 
on the amount of water in store in the Leeds Corporation reservoirs. 
On Friday there were 31 days’ supply in hand; and with the amount 
which can be obtained by pumping, 41 days’ supply. The Leicester 
Corporation Water Committee determined last week to turn off the 
supply to the consumers from 8 p.m. to 5.30 a.m.; and they will 
continue to do so until there is some improvement in the amount of 
water in store, which, on Wednesday last, had fallen to 40 days’ supply. 
The quantity of water in the possession of the Newcastle and Gates- 
head Gas and Water Company is still diminishing ; and last Tuesday 
it was down to 469 million gallons. A meeting of the millowners on 
the Loxley and the Don was held last Tuesday to consider (1) the 
stoppage by the Sheffield Corporation of the compensation water from 
Dam Flask, the dam being reported empty ; and (2) a request for some 
concession in the supply of compensation water, having regard to the 
unprecedented drought. The cessation of the Dam Flask supply was 
reported to be productive of great inconvenience to the millowners, 
especially those on the Loxley ; but in consideration of the drought, 
the meeting decided to take no action in the matter. With regard to 
the question of some concession in compensation water, the matter 
was left over for future consideration. The full supply of water is to 
be resumed throughout the whole of the district of the Stockport 
Water Company from to-morrow. The amount of water in the 
reservoirs has considerably improved, although it is still very far below 
the usual quantity at this time of the year. 
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The Want of Light in Public Conveyances.—'' The great com- 
panies that carry the travelling public, whether in omnibuses or in 
railway carriages, display a very inadequate sense of their duty,” 
says the Lancet, ‘‘in the matter of providing light. Last year the 
General Omnibus Company introduced the electric light into the 
centre of the omnibus, instead of the oil-lamp at the door ; and at first 
it seemed as if the passengers would be able to beguile the time by 
reading newspapers or books. But the light has become small by 
degrees, and is altogether inadequate for any such pleasant purpose. 
On the railway lines, with but few exceptions, the same semi-darkness 
reigns. We protest strongly against the persistence in this state of 
things, as one altogether out of date. Men and women spend too 
much of their time now in travelling for this to be tolerated. Our 
protest is in the interest of the public and of the eyes of our patients. 
But the interest of the railways and the omnibus companies would 
also surely be served by the reform; and we strongly advise the public 
to patronize the company that is most generous in the matter of 
Providing efficient light.” 





NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


From Our Own Correspondent. 
Saturday. 

At a meeting of the Glasgow Town Council on Thursday, the Gag 
and Electric Lighting Committee reported upon the contracts for stores 
which have been entered into for the year. Mr. Breeze wanted to 
know particulars about the contracts, which were not set forth in the 
minutes; but he wastold by Mr. Ure, the Convener of the Committee, 
that details were omitted to save space. This was surely a lame 
excuse, because the space required for two or three hundred articles 
should not exceed a page or two; and the information might be given 
in a private document to members of the Corporation. On being 
questioned as to the prices which are being paid for coal, Mr. 
Ure declined to give them, because, he said, they never were made 
public. That is certainly right, as rival coalowners would take 
advantage of such information, and the Corporation might be deprived, 
on account of intrigue, of some of their best purveyors of coal. It 
was, perhaps, from a suspicion that the information was wanted for 
some purpose not altogether in the public interest, that Mr. Ure was 
so brusque with Mr. Breeze. Still there could be no harm in giving, 
not the rates agreed upon with the different contractors, but the 
average prices paid for the different varieties of coal, which would be 
a means of guiding other corporations. It is well known that the 
Glasgow Corporation are astute purchasers inthe coal market. Others 
emulate them, but come a long way after; and I have not the slightest 
doubt that they would be grateful for the slightest particle of informa- 
tion they might get as to the doings of the Glasgow Committee. I 
think, too, such information could be given without prejudice to the 
Glasgow Corporation ; but, of course, it is the right of Glasgow, as of 
other corporations, to manage their own business in their own way, 
so long as the community are satisfied. 

It is reported that there are now 11,169 gas-stoves belonging to the 
Corporation of Glasgow on hire throughout the city. At May 31 last, 
the number was 10,781 ; so that nearly 400 have been given'out during 
the past summer. The number of stoves and heating appliances sold 
increased during August by 110, and now amounts to 14,751. This is 
one of the effects of cheap gas. 

The Corporation of Glasgow have ir force a system of awards, by 
premium, to the Managers of their respective works, the amount of 
which is determined upon the basis of the output of gas. This year 
the amounts of the premiums have been fixed at £170 each to the 
Managers of the Dalmarnock and Dawsholm works, and £150 to the 
Manager of the Tradeston works ; and these sums were voted by the 
Town Council on Thursday. 

In July of next year, the Corporation take over the tramway system 
in the city ; and they are making arrangements for the working of the 
service themselves. One of their proposals is to light the cars by 
means of electricity; and the Tramway Committee are at present 
negotiating with the Gas and Electric Lighting Committee, with a 
view to getting the batteries which will be employed on the cars 
charged from the Corporation electric lighting works. Mr. Arnot, the 
Electrical Engineer, has been instructed to prepare a statement show- 
ing the cost of laying mains to the five car depéts which it is proposed 
to establish, and of superintending the plant. It is found that the 
demand for electric lighting is so great that the mains which have 
been laid are unable to carry the energy. Accordingly, it has been 
resolved to lay down three additional feeder mains, at a cost of £3000. 
This means further capital outlay, with but little return for it. At 
the Council meeting on Thursday, Mr. Arnot’s salary, on account of 
the amount and the responsibility of his work, was advanced from 
£250 to £350 a year. 

The Police Commission of North Berwick, who have recently taken 
over the undertaking of the local Gas Company, this week reduced 
the price of gas from 6s. 8d. to 5s. per 1000 cubic feet ; and they hold 
forth the hope of another reduction—probably of a shilling—at the 
close of the current year. This has been effected by a saving of £400 
upon the price of coal, as compared with last year, and by the low 
amount which has to be paid for interest and contribution to the 
sinking fund. Even with the reduction proposed, it is estimated there 
will be a surplus at the end of the year of over £300. The Corpora. 
tion seem to have made a good bargain acquiring the gas supply. 

At the meeting of the Aberdeen Town Council on Monday, the 
recommendation of the Gas Committee to expend {£300 upon oil-gas 
plant, as an experiment, came up, whereupon there arose a babel of 
tongues which was not in the least edifying. The Committee’s recom- 
mendation was that ‘‘a few retorts suitable for the oil process’ should 
be erected. When it was submitted, Mr. Young moved the rejection 
of the recommendation, on the ground that an experiment such as 
was proposed would give them no more information than they already 
possessed, and that to spend £300 upon experiments would be simply 
throwing money away. He would have no objection, if the plant 
were made a permanent one. It was evident that Mr. Young spoke of 
the Peebles process; and in that he was under a misapprehension. 
But his seconder, Mr. Sinclair, who also seemed to think it was the 
Peebles process which was recommended, found a motive—which I 
think was quite an unwarranted thing for him to do—in that the 
deputation (who visited Peebles) were bound to recommend something. 
Treasurer Bisset then made an extraordinary speech in support of the 
Committee. He said they had information on the subject, in 
testimonials to which many high-sounding names were attached, 
and which declared that the process (evidently again the Peebles) 
was an unqualified success. When they looked at the matter 
closely, however, they would find that these testimonials were not 
quite so valuable as appeared on the surface. It was reported 
to the deputation that no purification of the gas was needed; 
but when it was tested, in the presence of the patentee, that 
gentleman himself had to admit that it was in a condition in which it 
cught not to have been used. The Gas Committee were not, there- 
fore, prepared to accept any report or testimonial in reference to the 
matter, without testing the process (again evidently the Peebles 
process) for themselves. As to the assertion that the plant proposed 
was for temporary purposes, he might say that the Gas Manager 
(Mr. Smith) was perfectly satisfied that he could work for the process 
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a machine that was formerly used for the production of water gas. 
He considered it would be very foolish to prevent the carrying out of 
the experiment proposed. Well, in this I agree with Mr. Bisset, that 
it would be very foolish to prevent the carrying out of experiments. 
But I part company with him when he decries the reports and testi- 
monials in favour of the Peebles process which they had before them. 
Some of these reports were prepared after exhaustive trials—such, for 
instance, as those by Mr. Mitchell, of Edinburgh, and Mr. Linton, of 
Leith. Mr. Yuill, of Alloa, too, has given valuable testimony in favour 
of it. He is now engaged working the process, with which he is quite 
satisfied. Others—such as Mr. Scott, of Galashiels—are similarly 
situated. These gentlemen all speak from facts; and is it to 
be assumed that the Aberdeen deputation are able, on theoretical 
grounds, to discard all their testimony? With regard to the 
purity of the gas, I do not know who reported to the deputa- 
tion that it needed no purification. The patentee himself does 
not say so; and, in fact, he sends the oil gas through the 
purifiers, along with the coal gas. It was not, therefore, possible to 
test the oil gas for purity by itself, unless by means of an experimental 
apparatus, which might not be reliable; and any such test should 
not be sufficient to condemn the oil gas made by the Peebles process. 
If it should require purification—as it in reality does—that again 
should not be sufficient to condemn it, because any gas which 
may be made in Aberdeen from oil will also require to be purified. 
The question for the Aberdeen Corporation is simply one of cost; 
and if Mr. Smith, or anyone else, is able to make and purify oil gas 
or water gas cheaper than is done by the Peebles process, it is quite 
open to them to do it—provided they are satisfied that they do not 
infringe any existing patent. It is there where the rub comes in. Is 
it possible to make either description of gas except by one or other 
of the patented methods? or is Mr. Smith prepared to hold that 
some,or all, of the existing patents are invalid? The latter raises 
a serious question, and one which I wil! not attempt to discuss, 
not having an interest in upholding any particular patent. To resume 
the narrative, another speaker opposed the Committee because “‘ they 
were now having the electric light put in; and, besides, the people were 
pretty well pleased with the gas asit was.’’ Another speaker, support- 
ing the Committee, thought it a wise thing to use oil, because ‘ they 
could prevent a syndicate of ccalowners making an extortionate charge.” 
Then Mr. Farquhar, in deferding ‘the Committee, said “the deputa- 
tion went over the ground pretty rapidly; but they saw certain 
fallacies which they would have been caused to believe by reports.” 
‘‘ They had not been able to ascertain the exact price of oil gas, and 
they wanted to prove it for themselves.'’ There is no harm in the 
Aberdeen Corporation “‘ proving for themselves’ what the cost of oil 
gas will be; but it is to be regretted that some members of the Council 
should have thrown doubt upon the veracity,or the capability of 
gentlemen who stand high in the profession for both up- 
rightness and ability. Further, had the experiments been to find 
out the cost of working, there would be reason in them; but 
apparently what is contemplated is to try to discover a better process 
than exists at present. It may be supposed in Aberdeen that such a 
process can be found; but the Corporation ought to have had very 
strong grounds for believing so before they voted even £300 to try 
to find it. Yet that is what they have done; for,{by 22 votes to 3, 
they adopted the Committee’s recommendation. I should say that a 
better policy would have been to have waited for a year, to see how 
others who have taken up any of the existing processes will succeed, 
and then to have made up their minds whether they could do any- 
thing in the way of ‘‘ preventing " coal syndicates. 
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The Proposed Acquisition of the Gomersal Water-Works by the 
Local Board.—At the meeting of the Gomersal Local Board on 
Monday last week, a letter was read from the Water Company 
declining to accept lessthan {10,000 for their undertaking, but stating 
that they were willing to submit the matter to arbitration, if the Board 
would be bound by the award and pay all costs. The question was 
referred to a Committee. 


Gas Illuminations in York.—Notwithstanding the prospect of a 
short supply of coal, the York Gas Company were able to meet the 
unusual demands made upon them for the illumination of the city last 
Thursday evening, on the occasion of the visit of the Duke and 
Duchess of York. Some very effective devices were put up by the 
Company at the Mansion House, the Yorkshire Insurance Office, and 
their own offices, 


A New Water Scheme for Redruth.—On behalf of the Local 
Government Board, Colonel R. M. Ducat, R.E., held an inquiry at 
Redruth last Tuesday week with reference to an application by the Local 
Board for power to borrow £9500 for the purpose of providing a fresh 
water supply for the town. It is proposed to obtain the water from 
Penstruthal, from whence it will flow by gravitation (supplemented by 
pumping when necessary) to a reservoir, capable of holding about 
4 million gallons, which is to be constructed at Sandy Lane. There 
was a strong opposition to the scheme; it being pointed out that some 
of the owners of the streams objected to the water being taken, and, 
moreover, if the Penstruthal mines were re-started, the supply would 
be cut off. Atthe conclusion of the inquiry, Colonel Ducat visited the 
proposed source of supply. 


Serious Leakage at the New Cant Clough Reservoir of the Burnley 
Corporation.—At the last meeting of the Burnley Town Council, one 
of the members inquired if the Water Committee had discovered any- 
thing with respect to the leakage at the new reservoir at Cant Clough, 
which had been constructed at a cost of about £160,000. In reply, 
Mr. Thornber said it had been known for a considerable time that a 
borehole at Worsthorne had been affected by the rise and fall of water 
in the Cant Clough reservoir; and the Committee decided that, as 
soon as an opportune time arrived, they would make a searching 
examination at a point which was considered the likeliest for a leakage, 
if any existed. They had got down to the tunnel which conducted the 
water away from the reservoir, and had found some little leakage in the 
rocks. The Water Manager (Mr. Williamson), however, doubted if 
this would be the full extent of the leakage 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


LIvERPOOL, Oct. 7. 


Sulphate of Ammonia.—The market, after dropping to £13, seems 
to have cometo a stop; and a slightly steadier feeling is perceptible. 
In any case, the panic is over; and no doubt these lower prices are 
attracting more orders. In view of the comparatively small supplies, 
and the corresponding October requirements, a hardening tendency is 
not improbable. The still low quotations of the dealers are generally 
found to be devoid of any sound basis when sifted; and the attempts 
at further depression have only for their object the buying at the 
lowest possible point. Makers are adapting themselves gradually to 
the new order of things; but there is no pressure to sell, and it is not 
easy tosecure spot parcels. Nitrate is a little easier. 


Lonpon, Oct. 7. 


Tar Products.—In consequence of the coal strike, pitch is selling at 
a somewhat better price for prompt delivery—27s. having been paid 
for London ‘spot.’ It is thought that pitch will not recede much in 
value during the present year; but, when the coal market resumes its 
normal condition, it is feared a considerable reduction in pitch will 
have to be made toenable fuel makers tocompete. ‘The other tar pro- 
ducts are exceedingly quiet ; and, although there is more inquiry for 
benzols, their value does not improve. Tar acids are weak; but there 
are no important ‘stocks. Production, however, appears to be up to 
demand ; and therefore there is little hope of better values coming to 
pass this autumn. Prices are nominally as follows: Tar, 12s. 6d. 
to 14s. Pitch, 25s. to 27s. Benzols, 50’s, 1s. 6d.; go's, Is. 5d. 
Creosote salts, 20s. Creosote, 1?d. Solvent naphtha, 1s. 2d. Tolucl, 
1s.6d. Crude benzol naphtha, 30 percent., 74d. Carbolic acid, 60's, 
1s. 4d.; crystals, 5¢d. Cresol, 1s. 24d. Anthracene, 30 per cent., 
A 36.30, > "Bb, Od. 

Sulphate of Ammonia appears to be recovering from the fall which 
accentuated itself last week. Very little new business has been done, 
although sales are reported at £12 12s. 6d. to £13, less 34 per cent. 
Gas liquor is quoted at 8s. to gs. 
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COAL TRADE REPORTS. 





From Our Own Correspondents, 


North-Eastern Coal Trade.—There is a much stronger request for 
coal in the North-east—pressing demands coming in from the Mid- 
lands at a time when the end of the shipping season to the Baltic is 
approaching; so that there is not only full work for all the collieries, 
but there is also that additional demand, which is being met at higher 
prices to some extent. There is, however, some difficulty in satisfying 
the requirements, owing to the carrying power being restricted. Still, 
very large extra quantities of coal are being sent into the Midlands, 
both of steam and best gas qualities. Best Northumbrian steam coals 
are very firm; and some extraordinary high prices have been paid 
to ensure rapid delivery—as much as 17s. per ton f.o.b. in one instance. 
From that price down to about 15s. per ton have been the rates during 
the last few days; the exact amount being chiefly determined by the 
period of delivery. Second-class steam coals are in demand, one or 
two orders for fuel for locomotive coals having been booked by some 
of the collieries producing this kind of fuel. Small steam coals are 
in request for manufacturing, at from 5s. to 6s. per ton, according to 
quality. For gas coals, there has been a very strong demand ; and 
the prices have advanced during the week. Much gas coal is still 
being delivered at 6s. per ton; but the pressure of the demand of late 
has been such that the prices for quantities that were not contracted 
for, have varied from gs. to 11s. per ton f.o.b.—one large producer, 
who is fully sold, asking 12s. per ton for the period he can next 
deliver at. Manufacturing coals are very steady, the demand from 
some of the Yorkshire and Lancashire mills taking up all the available 
supply. Coke is steady, the production being less. Gas coke is 
unaltered ; but the local gas companies are trying more actively to 
promote its use for household purposes. In this district, the idea 
seems to prevail that the long strike of the coal miners in the Mid- 
lands is now approaching its end; and that a very short time will see 
the men at work, and the demand returning to something nearer 
its normal volume. 

Lancashire Coal Trade.—The difficulty of obtaining supplies of 
all sorts of fuel in no way decreases, the partial resumption of work 
at the few collieries in Lancashire having had no appreciable effect in 
bringing coal upon the market ; and prices have continued to steadily 
move upwards. The supplies coming into this district are chiefly 
being obtained from Durham, Staffordshire, and Scotland; but they 
come very irregularly to hand, owing to the extreme delay in deliveries. 
To secure coal for immediate requirements, exceptional prices have 
therefore to be paid. The commonest descriptions of engine fuel have 
not been obtainable under about 183. per ton; ordinary steam coal 
has ranged from 2os. to 23s.; and screened coal, from 25s. up to 30s. 
per ton, delivered at stations in this district. Even at these high 
figures, only small quantities are procurable, which barely keep works 
going from hand to mouth; and there has been a steadily increasing 
number of establishments which have either had to be partially stopped, 
or goon short time. The position of some of the gas-works is also 
becoming serious—such stocks as they held being in many cases 
already exhausted ; and it is only with limited supplies, bought at very 
high figures, that they are able to keep going. Amongst others, the 
Manchester Corporation have now been compelled to come into the 
market to purchase coal; and cannel slack, which kas recently been 
sold for engine purposes, has, owing to the scarcity of other descrip- 
tions of fuel, been offered to them at a pretty high figure. ; 

Scotch Coal Trade.—There is little to be said of the coal trade in 
Scotland. The large demand continues; and prices are, if anything, 
harder than they were a week ago. The men are working steadily; 
but, as before, sales are nearly all for immediate delivery, and coal- 
owners are hampered by the large amount of contracts entered into at 
low prices before the trouble with the men began. As soon as the 
strike in England ends, the present demand will fall off; and then 
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current prices will be very much those of the contracts. The prices 
quoted are: Main, gs. to gs. 3d.; ell, gs. 6d. to ros.; splint, 9s. 6d. to 
gs. 9d. ; and steam, ros. 6d. per ton, f.o.b. Glasgow. The shipments for 
the week amounted to 219,628 tons—a decrease as compared with the 
preceding six days of 7890 tons, but an increase over the correspond- 
ing week of last year of 50,754 tons. For the year to date, the total 
exports have been 5,521,517 tons—a decrease as compared with the 
same period of last year of 191,171 tons. 
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Water-Works for Blandford.—The Directors of the Blandford New 
Water-Works Company have accepted a tender for the construction of 
the necessary works for supplying the town with water, amounting to 
£6197. 

Gainsborough Water Supply.—The Gainsborough Local Board 
yesterday week decided to askthe Local Government Board to sanction 
a further loan of £2000, in addition to £12 500 recently applied for, for 
the purpose of extending the water-works. 

Prepayment Meter Charges at Macclesfield.—On the recom- 
mendation of the Gas Engineer (Mr. J. G. Newbigging), the Maccles- 
field Gas Committee have fixed the charges for gas by prepayment 
meter at 1d. for 20 cubic feet when fittings are wholly provided by the 
Corporation, 1d. for 224 cubic feet when the fittings are only partly 
provided, and 1d. for 25 cubic feet when meters only and no fittings 
are provided. 


Completion of the Transfer of the Runcorn Water-Works.— 
The necessary steps for the completion of the purchase of the Run- 
corn, Weston, and Halton Water-Works were taken on the 23rd ult. 
The Runcorn Commissioners held on that day a special meeting, and 
affixed their seal to the deed of conveyance, and also to mortgages for 
the necessary loans. Cheques were drawn for £67,000, the amount of 
the purchase-money, and the incidental expenses—in all, a total of 
£68,897. The Chairman of the Water Committee congratulated the 
town on the favourable terms on which they had become possessed 
of the undertaking. 

Wrexham and the Electric Light.—The Wrexham Electric Supply 
Company are anxious to dispose of their Provisional Order, and have 
offered it to the Corporation for £500. The members of that body 
have recently had a special meeting to consider the subject. In the 
course of the discussion, it transpired that the Order will lapse if it is 
not acted upon within twelve months, and that the estimated cost of a 
scheme for the town is £14,000. Several members, among whom was 
the Mayor (Alderman R. W. Evans), considered that it would be 
unwise to purchase the Order; but in the end they resolved, by nine 
votes to five, to tender the Company £250 for it. 


West Gloucestershire Water Company.—The half-yearly meet- 
ing of this Company was held last Saturday week, when it was 
reported that during the six months ending Sept. 2, 582 additional 
services had been laid; making the number of houses and other pro- 
perties supplied 4510, which together with some meter and other mis- 
cellaneous supplies, were estimated to produce a water-rental of £3565 
perannum. After meeting all expenses in the half year, there was a 
balance in hand sufficient to pay a dividend at the rate of 1 per cent. 
per annum, and leave {212 to be carried forward. The adoption of 
the report was moved by the Chairman (Mr. Enoch Horton), who 
stated that the Company were making solid progress ; and it wasa great 
pleasure to him to be in a position to propose the declaration of their 
first dividend. During the half year they had spent above £1000 in 
making extensions; and since June they had commenced laying mains 
in other important districts. The report was adopted. 

Bexhill Gas and Water Company.—The half-yearly meeting of 
this Company was held last Friday week. The report which was 
submitted stated that there was a net profit for the half year of £796, 
as compared with £751 in the corresponding period of 1892. The 
Directors were pleased to be able to inform the shareholders that, not- 
withstanding the great drought experienced during the summer, the 
supply of water had been considerably more than sufficient for all 
requirements. With regard to their progress, there had been a satis- 
factory increase of new services both for water and gas in the six 
months. Although occurring since June 30 last, the Directors also 
desired to mention that arrangements were being made with the Cor- 
poration of Hastings for the supply, on favourable terms by the Com- 
pany, of water to meet their need. This the Company were able to 
do from the surplus water at their new works; and it was a matter of 
great satisfaction to the Board that, in addition to considerably 
increasing the Company’s income, the supply at Buckholt was of such 
an ample nature as to admit of the arrangement without impairing the 
supply to Bexhill. The report was adopted, with a dividend at the 
rate of 4 per cent. per annum on the original capital of £24,000. 

The New Taff Yawr Water-Works for Cardiff.—The members of 
the Cardiff Corporation last week paid their annual visit tothe borough 
water-works, under the guidance of their Water Engineer (Mr. J. A. B. 
Williams). The greatest interest was naturally manifested in the new 
(No. 2) reservoir which has been completed in connection with the 
Taff Vawr project, and which has a capacity of 327 million gallons. 
The company were entertained to luncheon by the Mayor (Mr. W. E. 
Vaughan) at the side of this reservoir, after which Alderman Jones 
gave some particulars regarding the work of the Water Committee. 
He said that No. 1 reservoir was now in course of construction; and 
they expected to expend upon it between £150,000 and £160,000. The 
capacity would be about the sameas No. 2 reservoir; but it was 
originally intended that it should only be capable of storing 160 mil- 
lion gallons. In addition to this, they would have to obtain borrow- 
ing powers for the lower, or No. 3, reservoir ; but, although it might 
not be wanted for many years to come, one application to Parliament 
would be less costly thantwo. In responding to the toast of his health, 
Mr. Williams said the Council had works in hand which would cost 
considerable sums of money; but they had the happy reflection that 
the water revenue was increasing at the rate of {2000 to £2500 a year, 
They could well afford to construct an additional reservoir every five 
years, Assuming the new one would cost £200,000 at 3} per cent., this 
would represent £6500, or about three years’ growth of revenue, 








Amalgamated Water-Gas Company, Limited—A Company has 
been registered under this title, with a capital of £250,000, in £1 
shares, to take over as a going concern and amalgamate the under- 
takings of the British Water-Gas Syndicate, Limited, the Yorkshire 
and Lancashire Water-Gas Company, Limited, and the North British 
Water-Gas Syndicate, Limited, and all or any of the assets and 
liabilities of these Companies; to promote the use of water gas for 
illuminating, heating, motive power, and other purposes; and to carry 
on the business of engineers, iron and brass founders, metal workers, 
boiler and tube makers, machinists, iron and steel converters, smelters, 
mine owners, colliery owners, coal and coke merchants, and manu- 
facturing chemists. The first Directors are to be appointed as 
follows: One by the Directors of the British Water-Gas Syndicate, 
Limited, one by the Directors of the North British Water-Gas 
Syndicate, Limited ; and one by the Directors of the Yorkshire and 
Lancashire Water-Gas Company, Limited. The registered office is 
at Commercial Buildings, Park Row, Leeds. 


Launceston Water Supply.—At a recent monthly meeting of the 
Launceston Town Council, the question of obtaining sanction for 
carrying out the new scheme of water supply was under considera- 
tion. The Mayor (Mr. J. Kittow) proposed that the various reports 
presented by the Water Committee on the subject should be con- 
firmed, and that the Bray Down scheme, as recommended, should be 
adopted. Dr. Andrews, who seconded the motion, remarked that 
while several things might be urged in favour of the Kingsbear scheme, 
innumerable persons would have to be dealt with in regard to com- 
pensation for interfering with water rights. Mr. Treleaven proposed, 
as an amendment, that no further steps be taken until the reportsand 
correspondence in reference to both schemes had been discussed and 
decided upon. He pointed out that the Kingsbear scheme had been 
sanctioned by the ratepayers at a public meeting. Mr. White seconded 
the amendment, and remarked that no distinct understanding had been 
come to with the owners of property at Bray Down. In the result, 
the motion was carried by 14 votes to 2—the latter being the mover and 
seconder of the amendment, The scheme, which has been several 
times under consideration, is now ina fair way to be carried out. 
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GAS AND WATER COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 





(For Stock Market Intelligence, see ante, p. 668.) 
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GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES. 


Telegrams : 
“GWYNNEGRAM LONDON.” 


GWYNNE & he O., TELEPHONE No. 2698. 


HYDRAULIC AND GAS ENGINEERS, BROOKE STREET WORKS, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 


Late Essex Street Works, Victoria Enbankment, London, W.C. 


Thirty-three Medals 
at all the Great Inter- 
national Exhibitions 


have been awarded to 
GWYNNE & Oo., for 
Gas Exhausters, &o. 














They have never 
sought to make price 
the chief consideration, 
but to produce Machin- 
ery of the very highest 
quality. 

The result is that in 
every instance their 


work is giving the full- 
est satisfaction. 











They have completed 
Exhausters to the extent 
of 30,000,000 cubic feet 


passed per hour, which 
are giving unqualified 
satisfaction in work,and 
can be referred to. 








to a Minimum. 


Engine and Exhauster Combined on One Bed-Plate. 


GWYNNE & Co.’s Exhausters are constructed of large size to pass the required 
quantity of Gas at very slow speeds; the wear and tear being reduced 





Catalogues and Testimonials sent on Application. 


Their Exhausters 
can be made, when 
desired, on their New 
Patent Principle, to 
pass Gas without the 
slightest oscillation 
or variation in pres- 
sure. 


NO OTHER MAKER 
CAN DO THIS, 


Makers of Gas-Vatvee, 
Aypravric ReEeGuLatore, 
Vacuum GovERNoRs. 
Steam-Pumrs for Tar, 
Liquor, or Water ; Patent 
SELF SEALING AND CLEANS- 
inc Retort-Lips AnD 
MovurTHPIECES; CENTRI- 
FuGAL Pumps and Pump. 
Ina ENGINES specially 
adapted for Water- Worl s, 
raising Sewage, &o. 

Also GIRARD and 
other TURBINES, 
HIGH-SPEED EN- 
GINES, DYNAMOS, 
&c., &c., for ELEC- 
TRIC LIGHTING. 
































OXIDE OF IRON, 


Q NEILL Oxide has a larger annual 
sale in the United Kingdom than ali other Oxides 
combined, Purity and uniformity of quality guaranteed. 
Pamphlet, “ How to Purchase Bog Ore,” to be obtained 
on application, 
Gas Purification and Chemical Company, Limited, 
Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, London, E.0, 
Joun Wm, O'’NeErt4t, Managing Director. 


GAS PURIFICATION AND CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, Agent: 


Please address all communications to the Com- 
pany, as above, 


ANDREW STEPHENSON, Agent for 
min 








BRIN’S OXYGEN COMPANY, Limited, West- 


ster, 8.W. 
City Address: 182, Gresham House, Old Broad Street, 
Lonpon, E.C, 


YoLcanic Fire Cement (Winkelmann’s) 
Fire Resistance 4500° Fahr. 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, Sole Agent, 182, 
House, 01d Broad Street, Lonpon, £.C. 


CANNEL COAL, ETC. 
OHN ROMANS & SON, EDINBURGH. 
Gas Engineers, supply all the most approved 
SCOTTISH CANNELS; also FIRE-CLAY GOODS, 
CAST-IRON PIPES, and other APPARATUS for GAS 
AND WATER WORKS. 
Prices, &c. ,will be forwarded on application to 
No. 80, St. ANDREW SQvuaRE, SOTETEEN SooTaxD 
NerwrTon GRANGE. NEAR DALEEITH, s 


ADLER AND CO., LIMITED, 


MIDDLESBROUGH; ULvEerston (Barrow); Porte- 
movuTH; CARLTON; Stockton; 815, St. Vincent Street, 
Gtascow; and 85, Water Street, New York. Tar Dis- 
tillers, Manufacturers of all TAR PRODUCTS, ALIZ- 
- ARINE and other TAR COLOURS, BICHROMES, 
OXALIC ACID, ALKALIES, LIVGUOR AMMONIA, 
AMMONIA SULPHATE, &c, 

Head Office: MippLEesBROUGH. 
invited, 


L, 10008, Tar, and Spent Oxide wanted. 


. BROTHERTON AND Co., Ammonia and Tar Die- 
tillers, BrrmincHam, LeEps, and WAKEFIELD, 


UTCHINSON BROTHERS, Gas 


Engineers, &c., Falcon Works, Barnsley, Makers 
of Wet and Dry Gas-Meters, Brass-Work, and general 
Gas Apparatus, Lead Saturatois, Tanks, &c., Tools, and 
Gas-Works sundries. (See last week, p. 616). 

Telegrams: “ HutcHinson Bros., BARNSLEY.” 


JOHN RILEY & SONS, Chemical Manu- 

facturers, Hapton, near Accrington, are MAKERS 
of SULPHURIC ACID, from Brimstone, for Sulphate 
of Ammonia making. Highest percentage of Sulphate 
of Ammonia obtained from the use of this Vitriol. 
References given to Gas Companies. 


CHARTERING, FORWARDING, AND INSURANCE. 
ROBERT BRUCE FITZMAURICE, 29, 


Great St. Helens, London, Shipping Agent to 
several Gas Companies and Plant Manufacturers, 
would be glad to UNDERTAKE LARGE or SMALL 
SHIPMENTS to any Port. 


WANTED, by a young married Man, a 
Situation as WORKING MANAGER of Gas- 
Works. Has held his present management four years 
(steam engine and exhauster employed). 

Apply, by letter, to No. 2290, care of Mr. King, 11, 
Bolt Court, FLEET STREET, E.C, 





Gresham 








Correspondence 




















AMES LAWRIE & CO. supply Best 
SCOTCH CANNEL COALS, Best FIRE-CLAY 
RETORTS, BRICKS, TILES, and LUMPS; BOILER 
SEATING BLOCKS, FLUE COVERS, and SILICA 
BRICKS for SPECIAL FURNACE WORK; COKE 
BARROWS, BOGIES, and SMALL WAGONS. 
Postal Address: 1, WHITTINGTON AVENUE, E.O, 
Telegram Address: ‘‘ EirwaL Lonpon.” 


W C. HOLMES & Co., Huddersfield . 


AnD 80, CANNON STREET, LONDON, 
Contractors for Gas-Works complete, Makers of Gas- 
holders, Purifiers, Scrubbers, Condensers, Retort Fit- 
tings, &c., Improved Valves, Engines, and Exhausters, 
Also for Collingwood’s Regenerative Retort-Settings, 
*,* Bee Advertisement p. II., centre of JouRNAL. 
Cablegrams: “Ignitor Lonaon.’’ Telegrams: ‘* Holmes 
Huddersfield.” 





IRISH BOG ORE OXIDE OF IRON, 


GAS PURIFICATION. 
ALE & CO., direct Importers from 
Ireland. Sample and Price on application, 
OXIDE PAINT, SULPHURIC ACID, & Chemicals, 
120 and 121, Neweate STREET, Lonpon, E 
Telegrams: “ Bocore, Lonpon.” 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
PINEsT Quality of Natural Bog Ore, 


Particulars and price, apply to Mr. T. L. ARoHER, 
20, Fennel Street, MANCHESTER. 


ESSRS. DEBENHAM, TEWSON, 
FARMER, and BRIDGEWATER’S MONTHLY 
LIST of Shops, Show-Rooms, Factories,and Waterside 
Premises, suitable for the Exhibition and Manufacture 











J & J. BRADDOCK, Globe Meter Works, 
* Oldham. 


First-Class Award, Melbourne Exhibition, 1889, for 
WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, STATION ME- 
TERS, AND GOVERNORS, PRESSURE-GAUGES, 
STREET LAMPS AND PILLARS, &o. 

Telegraphic Address: ‘* Braddock, Oldham.” 


TO INVENTORS AND OTHERS. 
ATENTS for Inventions Secured and 
TRADE MARKS REGISTERED throughout the 
World. Advice on all matters connected with the 
above. Handbook gratis on application. 
J. C. Cuapman, C.E., Chartered Patent Agent, 70, 
Chancery Lane, Lonpon. 


ORTER & CO., Gowts Bridge Works, 
LINCOLN, Engineers, Ironfounders, and Contract 
tors, for the erection of Gas-Works for Towns, Villages 
Mansions, Manufactories, Collieries, and Isolated 
Buildings, at home and abroad. Manufacturers of 
Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, Scrubbers, Purifiers, 
Valves, &c.; also of Girders, Wrought and Cast Iron 
Tanks, Iron Roofs, &c. 
Telegraphic Address: “ Porter, Lincoun.” 


______- GOLD MEDAL, 1892. 
PUBES and Fittings for Gas, Steam, and 
Water, in stock to 8 inches diameter; Iron and 
Steel Ascension-Pipes. 
JOHN SPENCER, Globe Tube Works, WEDNESBURY; 
and 14, Great St. Thomas Apostle, Lonpon. 


War TED, immediately, a Gas Stoker, 
used to Shovel Charging. Wages, from 28s. to 
30s. per week, A constant job to a good Man. 
Apply to the Manacrer, Gas-Works, Briton Ferry, 
Sourn WALEs. 


ANTED, for a Gas-Works 12 miles 
from London, a Young Man as BLACK- 
SMITH and MAINLAYER. Wages, 30s. per week. 
Apply by letter, stating reference, to No. 2291, care of 
Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


YVANTED, a good Stoker. Must bea 


steady, trustworthy Man, used to Shovel 
Charging Constant place. A young Man from a 
small country works will be preferred. Wages, 25s. 
per week. 
Apply to the Manacer, Gas-Works, Romsey, Hants, 


GAS AND ELECTRIC FITTING. 


YVANTED, a thoroughly practical Man 
_ as FOREMAN. Capable of estimating and 
superintending the carrying out of both Electric and 
Gas Work. Age not to exceed 85. Wages, 60s. a week. 
Address ManaGer, Gas-Fittings Company, Limited, 
126, Duke Street, LivERPooL. 


























of Engineering and other Appliances, may be obtained, 
free of charge, at their Offices, 80, CHEAPSIDE, F.C. 


SULPHURIC ACID. . 
JON NICHOLSON & SONS, Chemical 
Works, LEEDS, specially produce this ACID from 
BRIMSTONE, for making SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
of high quality and good colour. Delivery in our own 
Railway Tank-Wagons or Carboys. Highest references 
and all particulars lied on applicati 


OREMAN Fitter and Mainlayer 


Wanted. Wages, 35s. per week. ; 
Applications, endorsed “ Foreman Fitter ” on outside, 
stating age, with copies of not more than three recent 
testimonials, to be addressed to the CHarrman of the 
Gas Committee, Gas-Works, Longton, StTarrs., s0 as to 
be delivered not later than the 17th of October. 


Por SALE—100 9-feet lengths of 3-inch 
CAST-IRON GAS-PIPES, perfectly new. 


Apply to O. Sissons, Manager, Gas- Works, Brock- 
LESBY. 

















PURIFIERS, 
OR SALE—Three 6-feet square 
PURIPIERS, complete with lifting arrangement, 
6-inch Valves, and Connections. Replaced by others of 
larger capacity. 
Apply to F, Turner, Manager, Gas-Works, CHARD. 


SPECIAL BARGAIN. 
OR SALE—A perfectiy new 30,000 feet 
per hour HORIZONTAL DOUBLE PUMP RECI.- 
PROCATING EXHAUSTER, with Steam-Engine, 
with Connections and Valves. 

One Second-hand (thorcughly overhauled) VERTICAL 
PUMP EX4GAUSTER, with Steam-Engine (with clean 
Water and Liquor Pumps attached), to pass 7000 cubic 
feet of Gas per hour. 

The whole of the above plant can be inspected, and 
full particulars with prices wil be sent, on application 
to No. 2241, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, FLEET 
STREET, E.C. 


ABERDEEN CORPORATION GAS. 
HE Town Council of Aberdeen are 
prepared to receive TENDERS for the construc- 
tion of a THREE-LIFT GASHOLDER at their 
Gallowhills Works. Outer Lift to be 207 feet diameter 
by 40 feet deep. 

Copy of Specification, Conditions of Contract, and 
Form of Tender may be obtained, and Drawings seen, 
at the Engineer’s Office, Cotton Street, on payment of 
Two Guineas, 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “Tender for Gasholder,” 
and addressed to the Town Council of Aberdeen, to be 
lodged at the Gas Office, Aberdeen, not later than Two 
p.m., on Tuesday, the 24th inst. 

The lowest or any tender may not be accepted. 

W.GoRDON, 
Town Clerk. 








Town House, Aberdeen 
Oct. 4, 1893, 
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i‘ L. LAMBERT, 26, Alberta Terrace, 
* Nottingham, Consultations, Advice, Reports 
n Various Branches of Practical Mechanical En- 
ineering and Machinery. Specialities in Water, 
ewage, and Gas Plant Making. Surveyor of 
Steam-Ships, Marine Engines, Boilers, and General 
Machinery. Detailed Inspection of Engineering 
Contracts during Manufacturing and Erection. 


TO GAS AND WATER COMPANIES AND 
MANAGERS. 
AN ASSOC.M.INST.C.E. having an ex- 


tensive experience inGAS and WATER WORKS’ 
DESIGN and ERECTION, now Chief Assistant in a 
large Gas-Works and Engineer t» several small ones, 
having designed and erected a THREE HUNDRED 
and a ONE HUNDRED MILLION GAS-WORKS com- 
plete, besides several small ones, also ENLARGED 
many other Works, including NEW LIFTS to EXIST- 
ING GASHOLDERS, REGENERATIVE SETTINGS, 
&c., would be pleased to VISIT WORKS and ADVISE 
on their EXTENSION or ALTERATION, making 
SPECIFICATIONS, DRAWINGS, ESTIMATES, and 
superintend erection if desired. 

SPECIALITIES. 

Any EXTENSION or ALTERATION to GAS or 
WATER WORKS. ASSESSMENT of Gas- Works. 
New HOLDERS, TANKS, ROOFS, PURIFIERS, 
or FILTER-BEDS. THXLESCOPING or adding 
FRESH LIFTS to EXISTING HOLDERS. 

REGENERAILIVE SETTINGS, for SMALL GAS- 
WORKS, withcut Excavations. SAVING 20 PER 
CENT. in first cost, renewals, ard working. 

Address “ Boz,” 9, Gracechurch Street, Lonpoy, E.C. 


THE Romford Gas and Coke Company, 
Limited, invite TENDERS, on or before th 
14th inst., for the surplus TAR produced at their 
Works. Railway Waggons or Road Waggons can run 
up to the side of the Tank. 

Particulars may be had from 








W. D. Cup, 
Manager, 
Gas-Works, moot oa Romford, 
1 


ct. 7, 1893. 





COUNTY BOROUGH OF SALFORD. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


SPENT OXIDE, 
HE Gas Committee invite Tenders for 
the purchase of about 620 tons of SPENT 
OXIDE. 

Further Particulars and Form of Tender may be 
obtained from the Gas Engineer, Gas Offices, Bloom 
Street, Salford. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “Spent Oxide,” to be sent 
to me not later than Five p.m., on Thursday, Oct. 19, 1893, 
addressed to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, 
Town Hall, Salford, 





By order, 
Samu. Brown, 
‘Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Salford, 
Oct, 4, 1893. 


COUN bs 





BOROUGH OF SALFORD. 
Gas DEPARTMENT.) 
OXIDE OF IRON, 
THE Gas Committee are prepared to 
receive TENDERS for the supply of 250 tons of 
= OF IRON for purifying the Gas at their 
orks. 

Forms of Tender and further Particulars may be 
obtained on application to the Gas Engineer, Gas 
Offices, Bloom Street, Salford. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “ Oxide of Iron,” to be sent 
to me not later than Five p.m. on Thursday, Oct. 19, 
893, addressed to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, 
Town Hall, Salfcrd. 

By order, ; 
Samu. Brown, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Salford, 
Oct. 4, 1893. 





BRISTOL GAS COMPANY. 


TENDERS FOR TAR. 


HE Directors of this Company invite 
TENDERS for the purchase of the TAR to be 
produced at all or either of their three Stations, during 
a period of One year, commencing on the lst day of 
January, 1894. 
The annual quantities of Tar produced at each of 
the Stations at present are, approximately, as follows :— 
Avon Street. . . . « 650,000 gallons. 
Canons’ Marsh. . . . 550,000 ‘ 
Stapleton . . . . ~ 650,000 pa 
Further Particulars, with Forms of Tender, may be 
obtained on application to the undersigned, to whom 
also tenders, sealed, and endorsed “Tender for Tar,” 
must be delivered not later than Ten a.m., on Monday, 
tne 13th day of November prox. 
JouNn PHILLIPS, 
Secrctary, 





Chief Offices: Canons’ Marth, 
Bristol, Oct. 4, 1893. 


GEORGETOWN (BRITISH GUIANA) GAS 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 
OTICE is hereby given, that the 
ORDINARY HALF-YHARLY GENERAL 
MEETING of the Shareholders of the above Company 
will be held at the Offices of the Company, 30, Grace- 
church Street, in the City of London, on ‘luesday, the 
81st day of October inst., at Three o’clock in the After- 
noon precisely, to receive the Directors’ Report and 
the Accounts of the Company for the Half Year ended 
the 80th day of June last, to declare a Dividend, and to 
transact the General Business of the Company. 
The Transfer Books will be closed from the 18th to 
the 31st inst., both inclusive. 
By order of the Beard, 
SamveL Woop, 
Secretary. 





Offices: 80, Gracechurch Street, 
London, Oct. 8, 1893, 





Price 2s, per dozen, or 10s. 6d. per 100, post free. 


C ONSPIRACY and Protection of Pro- 
perty Act. It is required, under a Penalty of 
FIVE POUNDS, that a Printed Copy of the 4th Section 
of this Act shall be posted up at all Gas-Works, ina 
conspicuous place, where the same may be con- 
veniently read by the persons employed thereat. 
Printed copies of this Section, in large type, on 
broad sheets, may be obtained of WatTeR Kina, 11 
Bolt Court, FLeetT STREET, E.C, 
*,* The Act extends to Scotland and Ireland. 





Now Ready, Prize 15s., Limp Cloth, the Thirteenth Yearly 


ANALYSIS OF THE ACCOUNTS 


OF TH 


Metropolitan Water Companies, 


Chelsea, East London, Grand Junction, Kent, Lambeth, 
New River, Southwark and Vauxhall, and West Middle- 
sex—showing the Capital, Income, Expenditure, Profits, 
and Dividends- per Million and per Thousand Gallons 
of Water supplied ; the proportion of Expenditure and 
Profits to gross Income ; and the Income, Expenditure, 
and Profits per House, &c., supplied for the year 
ended December 31, 1892, or March 31, 1893, together 
with the quantity of Water supplied, the estimated 
daily quantity supplied for domestic and other purposes, 
the quantity supplied per head of population, &c., &c., 
for the year ended December 31, 1892. 


Compiled and arranged by 


ALFRED LASS, F.C.A. 


Lonpon : 
WALTER KING, 11, Bolt Court, FLeet Street, E.C. 





HEBBURN MAIN GAS COALS. 


Yield of Gas per ton... . . 10,500 cubic feet. 

Illuminating Power... . . 16°4 candles. 

Coke... ee cee es CSper cent. 

For prices, f.o.b. Ship or Delivered by Rail, 

apply to 

THE WALLSEND & HEB3JRN COAL COMPANY, LTD., 
B Lombard Street, 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
W. RICHARDSON, Fitter. 


MEIKLEJOHN’S PATENT 


Improved Slide-Yalve Anti-Dip. 


Is perfectly reliable in action, and requires no atten- 
tion. Has all the advantages of the Dip and Anti-Dip 
combined. 

Is cheap and easily fixed to any form of main. 

Will be found the most efficient appliance of the 
kind yet introduced. 

Further particulars and price from 


C. MEIKLEJOHN, 
GAS-WoRKS, RUGBY. 
(Late N, MerkiEJsoun, Longwood.) 


ror FJRE-BRIGKS, * == 
durable for GAS-FURNACES, 


ADDRESS 


JAMES WHITE & Co., Limited, 


ALBERT WORKS, WIDNES. 











NOW READY. 

GAS AND WATER CO.’S DIRECTORY, 1893. 
Seventeenth Annual Issue, 5s. 
GAS-WORKS STATISTICS, 1893. 
Fifteenth Annual Issue, 3s. 6d. 
WATER-WORKS STATISTICS, 1893. 
Thirteenth Annual Issue, 2s. 6d. 

Handsomely Bound in One Vol., Price 10s. 


Lonpon: HAZELL, WATSON, & VINEY, Ltd., 
1, CREED LANE, E.C. 








HBMUNTER’S 


OXIDE OF IRON. 


James Hunter, Lesser, MIner, AND SHIPPER OF 
NATURAL IRISH BOG ORE. 


This Estate yields the finest and most uniform 
quality in Ireland ; and the quality is guaranteed. 


Samples and Prices on application. 


11, BAY STREET, PORT GLASGOW. 


Telegrams: “ HunTER Port GuiasGow.” 


Established 1872. 


NIDDRIE CANNEL 


A FIRST-CLASS CANNEL COAL, 


Yielding a large volume of rich Gas, and fully 
60 per cent. of first-class Coke. 








FOR ANALYSIS, PRICE, AND ALL OTHER PARTICULARS, 
APPLY TO 


The Niddrie & Benhar Goal Co., Ltd., 
15, HANOVER STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


Telegrams: “ BENHAR, Edinburgh.” 





CONTRACTS FOR SUPPLIES OF ANY 
GF THE FPRINC!'PAL 


ENGLISH & SCOTCH 
CANNELS. 


REAL SILKSTONE CAS COAL 


ANALYSIS AND PRICES UN 
APPLICATION. 


T.BKITTEL, SHEFFIELD 








COKE BREAKERS, 


PRICES REDUCED. 
(THOMAS & SOMERVILLE’S PATENT.) 
New Design, with two Outting Rollers, making 
less Breeze than their old pattern, 


For Exhauster Advertisement, see last week. 
GEORGE WALLER & CO., 


PARK STREET, SOUTHWARK, E.O., 
And at STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 





DEMPSTERS 

















(MACHINED 


PURIFIERS JOINTS) 
PURIFIERS. 


ELLAND. 
Tue SILIGA FIRE-BRICK 


COMPANY, 
OUGHTIBRIDGE, near SHEFFIELD 


MANUFACTURE 


SILICA BLOCKS, 
BRICKS, anp CEMENT 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 
FOR GAS-FURNACEE. 








Trade Mark: “ SILICA.’ 





These Goods (largely usedin Gas, Glass, 
Iron, and Steel Works) are, on account 
of their 

GREATER DURABILITY 


Strongly recommended where EXCES- 
SIVE HEATS have to be maintained. 
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TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT, 


Brettell’s Estate 


FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


Manufacturers of GAS-RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACE & BLAST-FURNACE BRICKS, LUMPS, 
TILES, and every description of FIRH-BRICKS. 
Proprietors of 
BEST GLASSHOUSH POT & CRUCIBLE OLAY. 
8S uIPMENTS PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY EXECUTED, 


JAMES OAKES & Co., 


ALFRETON IRON-WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 
axD 





Wenlock Iron Wharf, 21 & 22, Wharf Road, 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, N. 
Manufacture and keep in Stock at their Work« 
(also large stock in London) 


PIPES and CONNECTIONS, 1% to 48 inches 
in diameter, and make and erect to order RE- 
TORTS, PURIFIERS and TANKS, with or 
without planed joints, COLUMNS, GIRDERS, 
SPEC CASTINGS, &c., required by Gas 
Water, Railway, Telegraph, Chemical, Colliery, 
and other Companies. 

Norz. — Makers of HORSLEY’S PATENT 
SYPHONS. These are cast in one piece, without 
Chaplets; doing away with bolts, nuts, and covers. 
and rendering leakage impossible, 





Awarded HIGHEST MEDAL and DIPLOMA 
at the Newcastle-on-Tyne Royal Mining 
and Industrial Exhibition, 1887, 
for 





TY IN 


BOGHEAD .- 
CANNEL. 


> 


Yield of Gasperton. . .. . . 13,155 cub. ft, 
Illuminating Power .... =. . 88°22 candles, 
Coke per ton. eee & 0 oc » 190188 lbs, 


EAST PONTOP 
GAS COAL. 


Yield of Gas per ton. . . . » « 10,500 cub. ft, 
Illuminating Power ... +. . 16'3 candles, 
One 3 ea) 5) 6s ow 3 le 70 per cen’, 


SOUTH PELAW MAIN 
GAS COAL. 


Yield or Gas perton. . .. . . 10,500 cub. ft. 
Illuminating Power ..... . 168 candles, 
Coke ee eee we ow wo co 67S per cent. 





For Prices and complete Analysis, apply to 


THOS. W. DANCE & SONS, 


COAL OWNERS, NEWCASTLE-ON- TYNE; 
OR 


E. FOSTER & CO., 


21, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. 





HOLMSIDE GAS COALS. 
(Wrought out of Holmside and South 
Moor Collieries.) 


PRESENT production 4000 tons per 

working day. Area of coal about 5000 
acres, including the largest remaining workable 
proportion of pure HUTTON SEAM GAS 
COAL. Analysis of HOLMSIDE GAS COAL 
in bulk as shipped gives 10,500 cubic feet of Gas 
per ton, of an Illuminating Power of 164 candles. 
The Sulphur is about 1 per cent., and the Ash 
12 percent. The Coal cokes well, and leaves 
about 70 per cent. of excellent Coke. To show 
the progress of HOLMSIDE*COALS, it may be 
mentioned that the quantity carbonized by the 
London Gas Companies in 1885 was about 
200,000 tons; whereas the present consumption 
of HOLMSIDE COALS in London alone is at 

the rate of nearly 
600,000 Toms per Annum. 





Full particulars on application to 
MR. MARK ARCHER, 
HOLMSIDE AND SOUTH MOOR OFFICES, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


CAST-IRON PIPES 


FOR GAS AND WATER. 
Pipes, One to Six inch Bore, keptin Stock. Also a very 


large assortment of all sizes of Bends, T-pieces, and 
Specials ready for despatch on receipt of Order, 


VALVES 


FOR GAS, WATER, AND STEAM. 





TELEGRAMS: “PIPES GLASGOW.” 


WM. MACLEOD & CO., 
66, ROBERTSON STREET, GLASGOW, 


BOLDON GAS COALS. 


Worked by THE HARTON COAL CO., LTD., 
Output about 3000 tons per day. 











ANALYsIs— 
Yield of Gas per ton. 
Illuminating Power . 


- 10,500 Cubic Feet. 
16°9 Candles. 


OGoke:. . « : 66-7 Coke. 
Sulphur. . . « » % 0°86 Sulphur, 
7 ES oeeery eee eran 2°04 Ash. 








Boldon Gas Coals are supplied under 
contract to 

The Gaslight and Coke Company, South 
Metropolitan Gas Company, Commercial 
Gas Company, Imperial Continental Gas 
Association, European Gas Company, 
L’Union des Gaz (the Continental Union 
Gas Cangas, Ipswich Gaslight 
Company, Devonport Gas Company, 
Newcastle Gas ig cH el Ber Gas 
Company, South Shields Gas Company, 
and to many other Companies at Home 
and Abroad. 





For prices, &c., apply to the 


HARTON COAL COMPANY, 


MITED, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. ) 


W. H. PARKINSON, 
Fitter. 





AUG. KLONNE, 


DORTMUND (GERMANY). 


REGENERATIVE  PURNAGKS. 


Unsurpassed in 
Efficiency, Economy, Durability, and Easy Working. 


NEWBATTLE CANNEL. 


Highest Results in Gas, & Excellent Coke. 











QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION TO 


THE LOTHIAN COAL COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 
NEWBATTLE COLLIERIES, 
DAL ELEITH, N.B. 


THORNLEY GAS COALS 


WoREED BY THE 


WEARDALE IRON AND COAL COMPANY, Ld. 


OUT OF THEIR 


THORNLEY AND WHEATLEY HILL COLLIERIES. 


The Analysis made by Messrs. J. and H. T. 
Pattinson, Public Analysts for Northumber- 
land, gives 10,500 cubic feet of Gas per ton, 
with an Illuminating Power of 16°3 Candles 
and 67°3 per cent. of Coke. The following is 
a Working Analysis made of these Coals by 
the Tudhoe and Sunderland Bridge Gas 
Company :— 





[copy.] 
TupDHOE AND SUNDERLAND BrincE Gas Company. 
Tudhoz Gas-Works, 
Spennymoor, 
8th June, 1893. 
Messrs. The 


WEARDALE IRON & COAL COMPANY, LTD. 


GENTLEMEN, 

For the last two months we have used 
your THORNLEY GAS COAL exclusively 
at these gas-works; and I have pleasure in 
herewith giving you the actual results 
obtained during the trial. , 

Yield of Gas per ton: 10,300 cubic feet. 

Yield of Coke: 134 cwt. . 

Illuminating Power of Gas, average of a series 
of tests, 17 Sperm Candles. 
The Coke was of excellent quality. : 
The following is a complete ultimate Analysis 





of the Coal. 
Per CENT. 

Carbon . 83°128 
Hydrogen . 5°116 
Oxygen. 7-401 
Nitrogen 0°585 
Sulphur 0-620 
Ash ae ee ae ee 
Wallet. . « « « « « , G020 

100-000 

Analysis of the Coke. 

Catben. . 2 6 «2 « « 6OSSE 
Sulphur 061 
RaGe.) 40-6 as 5:00 
Moisture . . 1:08 

100-00 

———s 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours truly, 
A. B. Cowan, 
Manager. 


For Price, &c., apply to the 


WEARDALE IRON & COAL Co., Lo. 


QUAYSIDE, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 





Price; Morocco, Gilt, 188.; Cloth, 15s.; Delivered Free. 
THE FIFTH EDITION OF THE 


HANDBOOK 


FOR 
Gas Engineers and Managers, 
By THOMAS NEWBIGGING, 


ee 


London; WALTER KING, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet St,, E.C, 


M.Inst.C.E; 





HARPER & MOORES, 


STOURBRIDGE. 


‘oP a eae ae 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BEST FIRE-BRICKS, GAS-RETORTS, 


LUMPS, TILES, AND ALL ARTICLES IN FIRE-CLAY. 
Proprietors of Best Glasshouse Pot, Crucible, and other Stourbridge Clays. 


MANUFACTURERS OF —— POTS AND CRUCIBLES OF EVERY KIND 


STABLISHED 1836, 
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ROBERT MARSHALL, 


CANNEL COAL MERCHANT, 
97, WELLINGTON STREET, GLASGOW. 





Prices and Analysts of all the Scotch Cannels on 
application, 


UNEQUALLED. 


Gas Companies are solicited to try Samples of the 


MIRFIELD 


BLACK BED GAS COAL. 
Prices and Analysis on application. 


MIRFIELD (GAS-COAL) COLLIERY COMPY. 








[ONDONDERRY (AS ((OALS 





FROM THE 


MARQUIS OF LONDONDERRY’S 
COLLIERIES, 


COUNTY OF DURHAM. 


Available output up to 5000 tons per day. 
Yield of Gas 11,000 cubic feet per ton of 
Coal as per analysis by 


Mr. John Pattinson, ¥.C.S.,F.1.S. 


For PRICES AND PARTICULARS, APPLY TO 


S. J. DITCHFIELD, 
SEAHAM HARBOUR, COUNTY OF DURHAM. 








THOMAS TURTON 
AND SONS, Limiteo, 


SHEAF WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FILES OF BEST QUALITY 
FOR ENGINEERS. 


STEEL OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


SCREW STOCKS, TAPS AND DIES, 
SPANNERS, RATCHET BRACES, LIFTING JACKS 
ANVILS, VICES, 

AND ENGINEERS’ TOOLS GENERALLY, 
London Office: 








RAVENSTHORPE, near DEWSBURY. 90, CANNON STREET, E.C. 
FOR GAS PURIFICATION. C,. 
Two to three times as rich in Hydrate as Bog Ore. Absolutely the £4 "e 3y eo. Oa 
STRONG ACTION ON SULPHURETTED HYDROGEN. b ¥ , 
We have for sale Hydrate of Iron containing 77 per cent. of Ferric Oxide Cheapest, Simplest, Suspension, 


gy or can be fixed to the 
ordinary Bracket 
in place of Burner. 


and 17 per cent. of Water. Directions given for mixing for Purifiers. 
LESS THAN HALF THE PRICE OF BOG ORE. 


and most 
Economical Lamp’ 
before the Public. 


ADDRESS— 


READ HOLLIDAY & SONS, LTD., HUDDERSFIELD. 














STEEL Ss COOPS Price of : Price * 
- Bracket Lamp, uspension Lamp, 
ERETORT CHARGING. prone teem from 21s 














Scoops supplied with or without handles, and of any dimensions or shape required. 


HENRY SYKES, Engineer, 
66, BANKSIDE, LONDON, S.E. 


Consumption 6 and 9} cubic feet respectively. 


Proprietors: THE DEIMEL LIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED, 


86, GRAY’S INN ROAD, W.C. Works: PORTPOOL LANE. 


LrsERAL Discount To Gas CoMPANIES. 


GASHOLDERS 


A Four-Lift Gasholder, nearly 200 feet high and 8 million cubic feet 
capacity, has been recently erected by us for The Gaslight and 
Coke Company, London. 


PURIFIERS ; 
PURIFYING MACHINES; 


CO. AND TAR-EXTRACTING WASHERS; SCRUBBERS; 
SULPHATE «SULPHUR PLANT; 
PATENT SELF-SEALING RETORT MOUTHPIECES; 

LIFTING APPARATUS; CENTRE AND FOUR-WAY VALVES; 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF WECK’S PATENT CENTRE-VALVE. 


PATENT TAR PLANT; CONDENSERS; 
SLIDE-VALVES: TAR-BUENpaee, ao., &oc. 
WwoondD SIEVES. 


C. & W. WALKER, 


MIDLAND IRON-WORKS, DONNINGTON, NEAR NEWPORT, SHROPSHIRE; 


10, Finsbury Square, London. 


SEFORTRESS DONNINGTON, SALOP.” “FORTRESS LONDON.’'—Telegraphic.,. 
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JOHN BROWN & CO., LD. SHEFFIELD, 


Proprietors of 


ALDWARKE MAIN CAR HOUSE & ROTHERHAM MAIN COLLIERIES, NEAR ROTHERHAM. 
ALDWARKE MAIN GAS COAL 


Analysis: 12,600 feet of 19-candle 6 s per ton. 
Weight of illuminating power in pounds of sperm, 820°80. Very free from impurities. 
Telegrams: “ATLAS SHEFFIELD.” 


—-WILLEY & Co.= 


Gas Engineering Works, Commercial Road, Exeter, 


MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
GAS APPPARATOS. 


GASHOLDERS, Telescope and Single Lift, any size. Some of the largest in the Kingdom, erected 
by this Firm, are giving the highest s tisfaction. 

PLANS and SPECIFICATIONS furnished for Extensions and Enlargement of existing Works, 
adapting them to the most Improved and Modern Principle of Gas Manufacture. 

PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, WASHERS, ENGINES and EXHAUSTERS, STATION 
METERS and GOVERNORS, manufactured and erected. 

Makers, by permission of that eminent authority MR. GEORGE LIVESEY, of his CELEBRATED 
PATENT WASHER, highly approved by all the Engineers of Works where adopted. Largely in demand. 


Special reference and attention are invited to our 


WET AND DRY METERS, 


which have acquired a high reputation for the excellence of Materials and Workmanship; their durability and 
accuracy of Register guaranteed. They are used by several of the London Gas Companies, and over 
200 Provincial Gas Companies. 


Price Lists, Specifications, and Estimates provided for any work appertaining to Gas Lighting, from the 
Retort-House to the Drawing-Room. 


“YEADON” 
REVOLVING GAS-RETORTS 


(YEADON AND ADGIE’S PATENTS) 


POSSESS THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES OVER ALL OTHERS :— 


Occupy only one-fourth the space of ordinary Carbonizing Plant. 
Continuous Automatic process; Gas produced in 123 minutes. 
Produce 25 per cent. more Gas per Ton of Coal carbonized. 

Richer Gas of 15 per cent. additional Illuminating Power. 

Utilize the smallest size, therefore the lowest price, Coal. 
Proportionate increase from large Coal when broken as for Stoking-Machines. 
Enrichment of Gas by Cannel Coal, Oils, &c., rendered unnecessary. 
No deposit of Carbon in Retorts, or choked Ascension-Pipes. 

Fogs conquered by the production of Gaslight on five hours’ notice. 
10. 25 per cent. of Lime saved in the process of Purification. 

11. Retorts can be used for Revivifying Spent Lime in 20 minutes. 

12. Revivify Spent Oxide for the recovery of Sulphur Compounds. 

13. Sunday Ordinary Labour and Nightwork reduced 75 per cent. 

14, Overwork and Overtime abolished; also Casual and Foreign Labour. 


For Articles on and descriptive of the above Apparatus, see Journal of Gas Lighting for Dec. 18, 1892; March 7, 
April 25, May 2, and May 16, 1898. Also, the Gas World, Jan. 21 and May 6, 1893. 


























OO IM or Go 





FULL PARTICULARS AND ESTIMATES GIVEN BY 


THE YEADON GAS-RETORT SYNDICATE, LIMITED, 


4, ALBION PLACE, LEEDS; 
Or their Sole Representatives: D. M. NELSON & SONS, 68, Bath Street, GLASGOW. 
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SPECIAL HIGH-POWER LAMPS. 


For Lighting 
Streets, Refuges, 
aff Promenades, &c., 

= where a good 


Patent Street 





Lamps Lamplighters Tied “ate 
“a Torches. celain cone, 
yy Copper top and 
WAV yp perforation 
ae.) eels Wrought-Iron 
lif NO PUTTY. 





Spray, Lever Tap, 

Burner and 

Patent Governor, 

glazed with Opal 
top. 


Lamp Governors. 





PRICE LIST ON 


Several thousands of these are now in use, givin APPLICATION. 
general satisfaction. They are strongly made, an 
of best material. 





PREPAYMENT METERS 


(PRICE'S PATENT) 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR INCREASING CONSUMPTION 
AMONG SMALL CONSUMERS. NO RISK OF BAD DEBTS. 


WAS LAS YAS VAT YAS YAS YAS YAS VAS TAS YAM YAS YAS YAS YAS YAS NAF 


D. HULETT & Co, Ltd., 


55 & 56, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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ALEX. C. HUMPHREYS, M.E., 
General Superintendent & Chief Engineer, 
The United Gas Improvement Company, U.S.A. 


HUMPHREYS 


A. G. GLASGOW. M.E., 
Late General Inspector, 
The United Gas Improvement Company, U.S.A. 


& GLASGOW, 


Contracting Engineers for Water Gas Plant, 


9, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 





——7 INGHAM & SONS, 


Incorporated with the Leeds Fire-Clay Company, Ltd., 

—. WORTLEY FIRE-CLAY WORKS 
Near LEEDS, 

attention of GAS ENGINEERS to the fol- jj = 


lowing advantages of their Retorts:— [Hii 
Y 1, Bmooth interior, preventing adhesion of jl 


Carbon. 
a, che = be made in one piece up to 10 feet 


8, Unitsity in thickness, ensu! equal : 
Expansion and Contraction, ein R 


PATENT 


MACHINE. MABi GAS-RETORTS 
GAS wo WATER PIPES 


CASTINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


MANUFACTURED BY THH 


CLAY GROSS COMPANY, 
CHESTERFIELD. 











TRADE TELEGRAMS: LONDON AGENTS: 
oxo “JACKSON” BECK & Co., 
MARK. CLAY CROSS. 130, GT. SUFFOLK ST., S.E. 











5; GODDARD, MASSEY, & WARNER 9 


IMPROVED 


Sulphate of Ammonia Apparatus. 


The most successful and approved Apparatus known 
up to the present time. 








FOR REFERENOBS, PARTICULARS, TESTIMONIALS, AND PRICE 
APPLY TO 


GODDARD, MASSEY, & WARNER, 
ENGINEERS, 
NOT = IN a H A M. 


The Apparatus — been seaiithed to the , following Firms— 
BURT BOULTON, & HAYWOOD, SILVERTOWN, and ELING. 
CHANCE BROTHERS, OLDBURY (Four Apparatus), 

RUNCORN SOAP & ALKALI CO., Limited, RUNCORN. 
NETHAM CHEMICAL CO., Limited, BRISTOL. 
ANIMAL CHARCOAL CO., Limited, SHADWELL, 

WM. BUTLER & CO., BRISTOL. 

KEMPSON & CO., Pye Bridge, 


And to the following Gas Companies and Corporations— 








ILKESTON, BURY. CHORLEY. 
WIDNES. BRIGHOUSE. WHITEHAVEN. 
HALIFAX, MARKET HARBRO’. 

ALTRINCHAM. PRESCOT, SOUTH SHIELDS, 
DENTON. SOWERBY BRIDGE. i 

ST, ALBANS, LEICESTER, BOURNEMOUTH. 
DUKINFIELD. DARWEN, SALFORD, 
NORTHWICH. NELSON. LUTON. 
HUDDERSFIELD. ORMSKIRK. HAMPTON COURT. 





JONAS DRAKE & SON, 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES 
“ DRAKESON, HALIFAX.” 
“ECLAIRAGE, LONDON ” 


GAS ENGINEERS, 
CONTRACTORS, 
IRONFOUNDERS, 











BUILDERS AND ERECTURS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF OVENS, 
BENCHES, KILNS, FURNACES, &c. 


INCLINED RETORTS: 








TELEPHONE No. 48. 


HALIFAX EXCHANGE. 


RETORT SETTERS, 
FURNACE BUILDERS 
ETC., ETC. 








REGENERATOR AND GENERATOR 
FURNACES ON DRAKE'S, FRITH’S, 
SIEMENS’S, KLONNE’S, HASSE’S 
VALON’S, SOMERVILLE’S, 
PONSARD’S and other Principles. 


GASEOUS FIRING A SPECIALTY. 


RETORT SETTING IN ALL ITS PRINCIPLES AND BRANCHES. 


BENCHES FITTED UP COMPLETE. 


DRAWINGS, SPECIFICATIONS, AND ALL OTHER PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 





LONDON OFFICE: 
60, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.Cc. 


‘OVENDEN, 


HALIFAX. 
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R. & J. DEMPSTER, 


GAS PLANT WORKS, 
NEWTON HEATH, MANCHESTER. 


Makers of every kind of Gas Apparatus and Structural Ironwork. 











Sole Licensees of 


SPIRAL-GUIDED GASHOLDERS, 


WHEREBY COSTLY GUIDE-FRAMING IS DISPENSED WITH. 





a bl 
hs 
fii 














Telegraphic Address: 
“SCRUBBER MANCHESTER.” 
uo} v0I|ddy 
UO SOzBUIIISY puv suvpnoyzavg ic9yzNny 


Three-Lift Spiral-Guided Gasholder, working in a Cast-Iron Tank made with planed joints, erected at 
the Longport Gas-Works of the Burslem Corporation. Bottom Lift, 90 ft. diameter and 20 ft. deep. 


NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS. 


Upwards of thirty Gasholders have now been erected or ordered upon this System; and 
their stability has been proved under the most varied conditions. Ai list of these will be 
sent on application. 











The reader’s attention is invited to the fact that our position as Makers of 
SPIRAL-GUIDED GASHOLDERS THE SAFEST AND BEST 
of the several types of Columnless Gasholders, has not been modified by any 
recent adjustment of legal proceedings. 
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IMPORTANT TO ENGINEERS AND GAS COMPANIES. 


A NEW CARBURETTOR FOR ENRICHING GAS IN BULK. 


The Carburettors have been doing practical work for the past two years ; in many cases doing all the enrichment without 
the use of Cannel or other rich Coals. The South Metropolitan Gas Company have these Enrichers at all their Stations. The 
Gaslight and Coke Company have had them in use at some of their principal Works for two years past; and several more are 
now being fixed at their other Stations. The Carburettors are also in use at several Suburban and Provincial Gas 
Companies’ Works. 








FOR PRICES AND FULL PARTICULARS, APPLY TO 


THE GAS LIGHTING IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, LIMITED, 


18, DEVONSHIRE STREET, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON. 


RETORT WORK 


HORIZONTAL, INCLINED, REGENERATIVE, GENERATIVE, OR FLOOR-LEVEL SETTINGS. 


J. & HoH. ROBUS, 


ENGINEERS. AND CONTRACTORS, 
MANSION HOUSE CHAMBERS, 20, BUCKLERSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 


ARE PREPARED TO ENTER CONTRACTS 
FOR EXTENSIONS OR RENEWALS OF THE ABOVE WORK DURING THE ENSUING SEASON. 


PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS, AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED 
FOR EXTENSIONS AND RENEWALS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Contractors for the Erection of Gas-Works complete, including Gasholder Tanks of all sizesand Main Laying. 


THE HORSELEY C0., LTD,, TIPTON, STAFFORDSHIRE. 
~ GAS HOLDERS & GAS PLANT, 


PURIFIERS, SCRUBBERS, CONDENSERS, WASHERS, TANKS, VALVES, 
PIPES, LAMP PILLARS, RETORT-FITTINGS, Etc. 




















$B: 


«~ORKS AND HEAD OFFICE: 
TIPTON, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


ALSO ALL KINDS OF 


4 > 


STRUCTURAL IRON 





and STEEL WORK, 






LONDON OFFICE: 
1, VICTORIA ST., 
WESTMINSTER. 


BRIDGES,| 


bag Sy 7 7 
\ - ‘ a 
j = 
i. 2 OT GR ee eee, 





ROOFS, 
QUAY HL | ni i TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES; 
1 eR A A NO A ; i“ HORSELEY, TIPTON.” 
a ti | “GALILEO, LONDON." 
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IRISH OXIDE OF IRON. 


GAS PURIFICATION. 
RIKY’S OXIDE (formerly worked by Messrs. Stanley and Olphert). 


THE LARGEST SUPPLY OF OXIDE IN HAND OF ANY OTHER FIRM IN THE WORLD. 
Purity and Uniformity of Qua’ity Guaranteed. 


Rixy AND Co. can supply the above at a much lower rate than any other firm 
in the trade, being owners of the property where it is found. No Middleman or 
Agent receives a profit. 

SAMPLE AND PrIcE ON APPLICATION. 


Address JOHN RIKY AND CO., Killygordon, County Donegal; and 
193, Great Brunswick St., Dublin. Telegrams: “RIKY, KILLYGORDON.”’ 


HENRY BALFOUR & CO., 


LEVEN, F'IF'=e, 


MAKERS OF 


GASHOLDERS 








2 


PRESSURE-REGULATORS FOR GASHOLDERS (See "JOURNAL" Dee, 20, 1892), 
FOUR-WAY VALV 5S, 
AND ALL CLASSES OF GAS APPARATUS. 


HENRY PUPLETT, 47, Victoria Street, S.W. 


The Climax of Regenerative Gas Lighting !! 


és THE 
VERTMARGHE” 
A 280-CANDLE POWER 
PLAIN IRON LAMP, 


CLASS ey = |= 


p 
LIGHT for LIGHT 
less than half the price of any other 
Regenerative Lamp. 
Manufactured in England by 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


ee 153 & 155, CANNON STREET, 
. LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 


PARTICULARS AND Prices FREE, AGENTS WANTED, 


JOSEPH GLIFF & SONS, 


INCORPORATED IN 
THE LEEDS FIRE-CLAY COMPANY, Ltd, 


WORTLEY, LEEDS. 


LONDON Offices & Depéts: 
Baltic Wharf, Waterloo Bridge. 
WHARVES NOS, 2 & 4, INSIDE G.N. 

GOODS YARD, KING’S CROSS, N. 
LIVERPOOL: 

16, Lightbody Street, 
LEEDS: 

Queen Street. 





































Have been made 
in large quantities 
for the last twelve 
years; and during the 
whole of that time, have 
been in regular use at most 


cellent quality of remaining as near 
stationary as possible under the varying 
conditions of their work—a quality whieh 


RETORTS CAREFULLY PACKED FOR EXPORT. @ 
Fire-Bricks, Lumps, Tiles, &c., &c., of every 
description suitable for Gas-Works, 





WILSON CARTER & PEARSON, 


GAS COAL AND CANNEL FACTORS, 


Supply to any Railway Station, or for Export, all kinds 
of Fuel for Gas purposes. 


ADDRESS CHIEF OFFICES: 
Temple Buildings, 50, New Street, Birmingham. 


THE THAMES BANK IRON CO. 


UPPER GROUND STREET, LONDON, S.E. 


SUPPLY FROM STOCK 


CAST-IRON RETORTS 
AND ALL KINDS OF GAS-WORKS APPARATUS. 


SOCKET-PIPES FOR GAS OR WATER PURPOSES: 
FLANGE PIPES FOR STEAM, 


Sole Manufacturers of LYON’S ‘PATENT’ GAS MAIN SYPHONS. 


AGENTS FOR 


ATTERTON’S PATENT APPARATUS for CHARGING RETORTS. 


























LEEDS, 
MAKE 


OF ALL FORMS AND SHAPES 
IN IRON OR STEEL 


BY SPECIAL HYDRAULIC 
MACHINERY, 


PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


J. & W. HORTON 


ETNA WORKS, 


SMETHWICK, 
NEAR BIRMINGHAM 





and 


(Established 50 Years), Manufacturers 
of every 
PATHNTEE S description of 
AND 


Gas Apparatus, 


Cast and Wrought Iron 
Tanks, Purifiers, Con- 
densers, Scrubbers, Retort- 


MANUFACTURERS 


tionary, Portable, and Marine 


Engines, Sugar Pans, Coolers, 
Clarifiers, Punts, Boats, Bridges, 
Girders, Roofs, Cisterns, Oil-Tanks, 


Melting-Pots, Crucibles, Salt-Pans, Arch 
and Range Boilers, and every description 
of General Ironwork. 
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Pa \. LEWIS & SONS 


OO aba bi LUE OUTER US SI A errr sy 





MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


IRON OR STEEL LAP-WELDED OR BUTT-WELDED TUBES 


FOR ANY ——— 





JOHNSON’S PATE 


DRUM PUMP AND GAS _EXHAUSTER, 


The Pump of the future for — and re pais ths bodies of Water. 
TW : 





‘“SAATVA ON 





“ONIWIYd ON 


—_ in 5 supplied to H.R.H. - the Prince of Wales 
As siectie’ re the Harrogate Gas-Worls for for Pumping Gas Liquor at his Sandring- 
Pumping Gas “Liquor. ham Gas-Works, 


DRUM ENGIN EERIN G COMPANY, 
Hydraulic and Pneumatic Engineers, 55, ATHOL ROAD, BRADFORD. 








CLAPHAM BROTHERS, LIMITED, "i" 


The most efficient Machine known for extracting Ammonia and 


other Impurities from Goal Gas is KEIGHLEY, YORKS. 


99900000000 








MAKERS OF 


, PURIFIERS, 


With Lutes Cast and Planed Joints 


CONDENSERS, 
VALVES, 





“CLAPHAM BROTHERS Keighley.” 


Telephone No, 2235, 





WELLINGTON, NELSON, & MARKET ST. WORKS. 








Telegraphic Address : 





csusieanee*s Pate 
The Patent Wooden Balls thoroughly break up the Gas; give an 
immense amount of freshly-wetted Surface; and do M A I N S, 


not clog or increase back pressure. 
Whilst the Gas is passing through and amongst the Balls, it is continually showered S 
upon by the contents of Buckets. i 
The Shaft Revolves in Improved Bearings, and all Workings are accessible. RETORT FITTING - 
REPAIRS AND TROUBLE REDUCED TO A MINIMUM. 
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